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INSERVICE EDUCATION LOOKING FORWARD 


Houiuss L. Casweiu 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The otherday a group of principals and 
superintendents were discussing infor- 
mally the state of the nation and of edu- 
cation. The ineffectiveness of schools in 
dealing with the problems of our times 
was generally lamented. And then said 
one with a knowing look, “It’s the ignor- 
ance of teachers that holds us back. Why 
I have one teacher, etc., etc.” Only a 
few days before in a course on the cur- 
riculum I had listened to teachers ex- 
plaining that improvements in instruc- 
tion are introduced but slowly because 
administrators do not understand chil- 
dren and conceive of educational prac- 
tices in terms of their own childhood 
schooling. Most of us agree that in- 
service education is needed, at least for 
the other fellow, and an increasing num- 
ber of us are willing to grant the possi- 
bility that our own understanding of the 
purposes and procedures of education 
might be broadened by the right kinds 
of opportunities. 

It is an easy matter to document the 
general need for an extensive program 
of in-service education. A low level of 
training of the present teaching force of 
the nation, a rapid turnover of teachers, 
new developments in educational phil- 
osophy and science, rapid changes in the 
school curriculum, all indicate the need 
so clearly that there seems little to be 
gained by belaboring the point. At the 
same time there is widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with traditional patterns of in- 
service education. Teachers’ meetings, 
institutes, summer session courses, read- 
ing circles, all these and other procedures 
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of teacher education “on the job” ha 
been subjected to criticisms which ha 
not been withstood too well. Methods 
in-service education are due for caref 
review and evaluation. Deepened insigh 
as to the purposes and procedures mogi 
appropriate for the education of chi 
dren should be focused on the problem 


be formulated. It is the purpose of t 
article to suggest considerations whic 
merit attention in evaluating our exper 
ence and in formulating new approach 
to the problem. 


Sources oF TRADITIONAL PATTERNS 


We may gain insight for dealing wit 
the problems of the future by conside 
ing the forces which molded the trad 
tional patterns of in-service educatio 
or “in-service training” as it has so ofte 
been called. The institute, one of tl 
earliest methods of in-service educatioy 
was a direct effort to provide informatio 
and techniques which the limited pre 
service program could not cover. Th 
content and organization of the institut 
program down to the present time hav 
persisted in the pattern of supplementar, 
or remedial instruction. Summer sessio 
attendance, another important part 0 
the traditional program of in-servic 
education, has reflected the same em 
phasis. Courses which form sequences t 
apply on degrees or to meet certificatio 
requirements have made up a large pat 
of the programs of summer school st 
dents. In this manner some of the mos 























portant aspects of the in-service edu- 
ation of teachers have been dominated, 
ot by conditions and needs arising from 
ed situations, but by the requirements 
f pre-service education programs. The 
uteome has been in-service education 
hich often neither recognizes nor deals 
ith in-service problems. The program 
f the future must take into full account 
hanged conditions in pre-service educa- 
ion and seek an orientation to in-service 
ather than pre-service problems. 

Supervision has been a major phase 


f these boards to check on teachers and 
ee that they were employing procedures 
nd getting results which were accept- 
ble The supervisor was over the 
ritfeacher. This historic relationship of su- 
lefervisor and teacher has been fostered 
ad@hrough the years by the fact that the 
lometter trained and more aggressive mem- 
tefers of the profession have been moved 
throm teaching into supervision. Thus su- 
ompervision in its traditional setting as- 
lofumes that the supervisor is more com- 
repetent in the art which the teacher per- 
‘hforms than is the teacher himself. The 
ut@nevitable result of this assumption has 
avgbeen supervision which tells teachers an- 
pvers. Now some are inclined to rail 
iomgainst this situation with its undemo- 
ofratic elements and limiting influence on 
ifteacher growth as though it resulted 
mgrom the evil machinations of adminis- 
ttrators and others in supervisory posi- 
oftions. It seems more constructive to rec- 
fpgnize this characteristic of traditional 
in-service programs as a reflection of the 
ucational status of teachers and of the 
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professional level of educational practice. 
In-service education in the form it takes 
and the purposes sought is but a reflec- 
tion of the larger educational program. 
A good program of in-service education 
cannot be developed in a school with 
autocratic administration, inflexible ob- 
jective standards, and a poor curriculum 
any more than the best guidance for 
children can be provided without su- 
perior growth of opportunities for 
teachers. This much is evident from even 
a brief historical view of the develop- 
ment of in-service education. 

Other characteristics of traditional 
practices in in-service education may be 
explained also in terms of historic influ- 
ences in the total educational program. 
Our success in projecting more effective 
plans for the future will depend to no 
small extent on ability to relate the de- 
veloping educational trends of our time 
to the problem of continuing on the job 
the education of the members of the 
teaching profession. 


ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION, AND 
TrEacHING CoMPLEMENTARY 
Funcrions 


One requisite of a more adequate ap- 
proach to in-service education is the con- 
ception of administration, supervision, 
and teaching as complementary func- 
tions. As we have seen, the historic re- 
lationship of supervisor to teacher has 
rested on the presumed inefficiency of 
teachers, with the implication that if 
teachers were really well trained there 
would be no need for supervision. The 
result in in-service education is seen in 
the tendency for the programs to be de- 
signed exclusively for the classroom 
teachers rather than for the entire edu- 
cational staff. 
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A new conception, one which is emerg- 
ing rapidly, should supplant this view of 
the relation of administration, super- 
vision, and teaching. Each of these areas 
of activity should be seen as comple- 
mentary to the others and workers in 
each area should be expected to possess 
abilities and training peculiarly adapted 
to their scope of activity. Classroom 
teachers should be expected to have a 
proficiency in their aspect of the work 
fully comparable to the proficiency of 
the supervisor and the administrator in 
their areas. A situation should be devel- 
oped in which classroom teachers may 
speak freely on the problems in their area 
with whatever degree of confidence their 
expertness justifies. In brief, a truly co- 
operative development of the educational 
program must be made the basis of new 
practices in in-service education. 

If this relationship of teacher, super- 
visor, and administrator is accepted as 
desirable, certain more explicit implica- 
tions for the development of in-service 
education may be drawn. First, all edu- 
cational workers in a school system 
should be comprehended in an in-service 
program. The supervisor, the adminis- 
trator, and the teacher with a degree, 
rather than holding aloof from efforts at 
professional improvement, should be most 
active. Above all others they should rec- 
ognize the need of continuing their own 
education and should be interested in the 
values derived from opportunities to 
study common problems and to examine 
the inter-relationships of the work of 
teacher to teacher, teacher to adminis- 
trator and supervisor, and of all school 
workers to the public. A program should 
be planned carefully to provide educa- 
tional opportunities adapted not just 
to classroom teachers, or beginning 
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teachers, or teachers with a certain ley@hich 
of pre-service training, but to the needfficips 
of the entire staff. The superintendent § Re 


schools should be as solicitous of { 
ways and means available to contin 
his own education as of the provisiogfe 
made for the most poorly train 
teachers. This is doubly important, fy 
then not only will the administration coy 
tinue to improve, but the entire schogf 


cation is expected of all and that im 
provement of educational services is th 
normal expectation throughout th 
school system. The goal is an in-servie 
educational program which is truly 
group enterprise, engaged in, not wif 
formly but according to need, by all edy 
cational workers in a school system. 
From this emphasis on group ente 
prise a secondary implication may 
drawn. A common fault in teaching i 
failure to give children opportunity t 
discover and define their problems and t 
plan ways of solving them. In this wa 
the most educative aspects of experienc 
are often overlooked, for it is only i 
terms of problems and plans that activit 
may be intelligent and meaningful. Th 
same defect is often found in in-servie 
proposals. When problems and needs an 
defined by an individual or small grou 
and plans for dealing with the situatio 
are developed in the same way, the inti 
vidual or committee has maximum opporg: 
tunity for education but the larger grou 
which is expected later to follow out th 
plans has its educational opportuniti 
greatly restricted. Newer programs 0 
in-service education will emphasize th 
discovery and clarification of problenfi 


as a major phase of the enterprise ! 


















hich all educational workers should par- 
icipate. 

Recognition of this important guide, 
owever, Should not lead to the conclu- 


ward these specific tasks and responsi- 
bilities which the group as a whole can- 
not discharge, if committees are em- 
ployed to work for the group on a rep- 
resentative basis, the fallacy of moving 
from one extreme position to an equally 


RELATED TO ProspLEeMs Facep 


Earlier we have seen how traditional 
programs of in-service education have 
been strongly marked by the academic 
emphasis of college courses. This em- 
phasis, which is an outgrowth of the con- 
cept that education is largely a matter 
of book learning and preparation for 
activities to be undertaken in the future, 
is incompatible with the theory which 
now is most influential in reshaping edu- 
cational programs. It seems obvious that 
m-service education should deal with 
problems and issues actually faced by 
teachers in service, yet this character- 


langprograms. 
igPrograms, 


Teachers’ meetings, study 
conferences, most of the 
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organized means of in-service education 
involve all too little emphasis on pro- 
cedures which enable teachers to dis- 
cover and clarify the problems which 
they face. 

The curriculum workshops sponsored 
by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion have contributed a great deal to the 
development of summer programs which 
recognize the importance of field prob- 
lems as the basis of teacher education. 
The workshop plan provides opportunity 
for teachers who have definite problems 
upon which they wish to work to devote 
their entire time to guided study of these 
problems. 

Study programs, plans for community 
analysis, proposals for studying chil- 
dren, and methods of preparing materials 
in many curriculum programs are well 
related to the field problems and repre- 
sent advance over older procedures. Some 
of the significant developments in cur- 
riculum work in recent years have arisen 
from recognition that in the final an- 
alysis improvement in the curriculum 
can be accomplished only through im- 
provement of the teacher. There is no 
means on earth of making a teacher with 
limited vision and little understanding 
of children develop a good curriculum. 


Auut-Rounp GrowTH or TEACHERS 


Thus far we have been discussing in- 
service education largely from the point 
of view of a cooperatively organized 
group program in which all educational 
workers should be involved. There is an- 
other highly important characteristic of 
an adequate in-service program, and the 
method of comparing the traditional pro- 
gram with present needs may again be 
employed to make the characteristic 
clearly evident. 
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Traditionally, programs of in-service 
education have been concerned almost 
wholly with the professional growth and 
skill of teachers. Methods of teaching, 
materials of instruction, curriculum ma- 
terials, professional books, and the like 
have largely formed the content of edu- 
cational opportunities provided for 
teachers. We now generally recognize 
that these matters by no means represent 
all of the areas within which teachers, 
if they are to do optimum work with 
children, must be growing. Programs of 
in-service education should be more gen- 
erally broadening. The teacher’s general 
education as well as his professional edu- 
cation should be continued and it is of 
vital concern to the improvement of edu- 
cation for children that provision be 
made to encourage teachers to this end. 
Consideration may desirably be given to 
recreational activities, to problems of 
personality adjustment, and to partici- 
pation in community enterprises. 

The term “program” often connotes 
uniformity and standardization. Many 
of our programs of in-service education 
have possessed these characteristics but 
a program rightly conceived need not be 
of their type. A modern program of 
education for children recognizes indi- 
vidual needs, being based to no small 
extent on a continuous study of indi- 
vidual pupils. Similarly, programs of in- 
service education for teachers should be 
flexible and varied, growing out of study 
by the professional staff of the needs 
and problems which their individual mem- 
bers face and so planned as to make it 
possible for each member to engage in 
those activities most significant for him. 
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Another need in a modern program 9 
teacher education is to lessen the ga 
between pre-service and in-service educa 
tion. Generally there has been a shar 
break between the two except as insti 
tutes and summer session attendanc 
have extended the pattern of pre-servic 
education into the in-service program: 
Teachers find a big gap between formally 
organized college courses with only ling; 
ited experience in practice teaching an 
the realities of working in an actualy, 
school situation. The unfortunate resul 
is all too evident as young teachers rever 
to the methods employed in their ow 
school experience instead of using prof: 
cedures observed in demonstration schoo 
or employed in practice teaching. 

Both the teacher training institutio; 
and the school system must contribut 
to closing this gap. We are concerne 
here with the responsibility of the schoo 
system. Induction of new teachers int 
an educational program should be looked 
upon as a serious and important re 
sponsibility, particularly when these ne 
teachers are relatively inexperienced. 
The problem is too often attacked from 
the standpoint of merely seeing that new 
teachers are able to “hold school.” The 
introduction of new teachers into 4 
school system is an opportunity as well 
The problem has 


two facets: one centers on making the 


as a responsibility. 


new teacher an effective member of the 
teaching group, of developing under- 
standing of the needs and uniqueness of 
the situation; another centers on utiliz- 
ing the fresh view brought by the new 
teacher and his knowledge of the latest 











evelopments in education emphasized in 
re-service training. New teachers pro- 
ide a potent means of self-analysis and 
udy which a school system may use to 
xp abreast of the times, but one which 
; generally overlooked even in our best 
hools. oo often the new teacher is a 
obody, a person to be tested, another 
ne to be brought into the usual routine 
nd accustomed view of the school. 


























A Part oF THE REGULAR PROGRAM 


Much of the organized activity in tra- 
itional in-service education is carried on 
y teachers in tag-end periods of time. 
‘ommittee assignments mean restriction 
f opportunities for leisure and general 
ultural activities. Teachers’ meetings 
ven when held regularly are often as- 
igned to odd periods of time. Work 
curriculum improvement often is added 
san extra burden to an already heavy 
chedule. If in-service education is to be 
eveloped on an effective basis, the activi- 
ies must be conceived as an important 
art of the regular educational program. 
tmust be made pleasant and interesting 
or teachers to participate in activities 
esigned to foster their own growth and 
evelopment. It must be recognized that 
time spent by teachers in study and per- 
onal development may well make their 
ork with children so much more effective 
hat the regular schedule of the school 
hould encompass such activities. 
On the surface this appears to involve 
particularly difficult administrative 
roblem. Traditional methods of sched- 
lng, grouping, and instruction present 
eal difficulties, but as educational pro- 
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grams are developed in which children as- 
sume greater degrees of self-direction, in 
which recreational, shop, and library 
facilities are employed on a flexible basis 
for the cultivation of the special interests 
and aptitudes of individual pupils, as 
flexible time schedules for groups of 
pupils are employed, and as teachers 
cooperate more generally in instruction, 
the possibilities of teachers’ engaging in 
a wide variety of educative experiences 
are greatly increased. It is true that the 
school with large classes, overcrowded 
rooms, and little supervision is greatly 
handicapped, but even in situations such 
as this marked improvement is possible. 


New Practices Are EMERGING 


for education have 
often been ignored or hopelessly rou- 
tinized. A survey of general conditions 
would probably reveal a low level of 
average practice but in leading school 
systems new practices of a highly signifi- 
cant type are emerging. Excursions for 
teachers, study and discussion groups, 
recreational clubs, community surveys, 
encouragement of travel, participation in 
adult education programs, development 
of curriculum workshops are practices 
of special promise. For the immediate 
future it is important to continue and 
extend new types of in-service activities. 
As school systems recognize more fully 
the importance for effective guidance of 
pupils of teachers who themselves are 
alert and growing, programs of in-service 
education which comprehend more fully 
the broad sweep of needs may be 


developed. 


In-service needs 








“SINCE WE HAVE VOICES ....” 


VirGiniaA SANDERSON 


The Ohio State University 


Teaching is one of the most demanding 
of professions. It requires of its members 
specific preparation; it exacts from them 
untiring effort; it expects of them con- 
tinual growth. To be sure, some teachers 
are bits of driftwood on the tide of teach- 
ing, while others sink like stones to the 
bottom of the professional stream. But 
those teachers who steer a_ straight 
course past the shoals of the first few 
years come not only to appreciate the 
importance of their vocational journey 
but to feel pride in their increasing skill 
as navigators. And it is to those teachers 
that this article is addressed. 

Someone has said that not until one 
begins to teach does he begin to learn, 
in the best understanding of the word. 
It is doubtless true that most teachers 
bring to their first teaching experiences 
much theory—some good, some bad—and 
a fair amount of partially assimilated 
knowledge, but little teaching skill. That 
is to be expected. Learning in the sense 
of learning how to teach comes largely 
through teaching. The unfortunate thing 
is that teachers often face their first 
school experiences without one of the 
prerequisite skills which they might be 
expected to possess. I refer to skill in 
the use of the voice. No one will deny 
that teachers talk. We may say that 
they should talk less than they tend to 
do and encourage their students to talk 
more; we may quibble that they converse 
now-a-days instead of using the old lec- 
ture method, but the fact remains that 
one of the teacher’s chief instruments in 
the classroom is his voice and that his use 
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of it will in some measure affect his suc 
cess or failure in teaching. Listen ¢ 
the teacher whose voice is all but in 
audible. It is strange there should } 
any members of the teaching professio 
who cannot be heard in their classroom 
but the range of them is from elementary 
school teachers to college professors 
The cause of many an unruly classroo 
on the elementary and secondary schod 
level can be traced to the weak, in 
effectual voice of a teacher; too often a 
uninteresting college course owes it 
reputation for boredom to the indistine 
voice of the professor. It makes no dif 
ference how fine a background of know! 
edge a teacher has nor how well qualifie 
he may be in some special field, if hi 
voice is not an effective instrument fo 
expression he himself will be a less effec 
tive teacher. It is a foregone conclusioi. 
that the voice of the elementary school 
teacher is of special importance in teach 
ing. Surely at a time when speech is be: 
ing acquired, children have a right to 
daily contact with adults who exemplifyf. 
the best in voice and speech. No child 
should be subjected to the harsh, strident 
voices we occasionally hear in the class‘ 
room, nor to the slovenly speech of thef. 
careless. The teacher’s vocabulary, 
idioms, construction and ways of enunei- 
ation tend to become the child’s. “Nog 


has the teacher treated seriously enough 





her own influence—the influence of her 
habits of speech; her power to’ affect the for 
child through suggestions, her tone olf Wo 
voice, the expressive magnetic quality off th 
her voice. The last is the most important 











of all—-the sympathetic touch of the 
soice on the nature of the child.”” The 
teacher’s need of skill in conversation and 
in oral composition as a means of convey- 
ing knowledge and assisting thought is a 
speech need. 

But there is no point in further dis- 
course on the importance of the teacher’s 
speech. Every classroom instructor 
knows the various uses to which his voice 
must be put and his need of clear, effec- 


‘Htive speech. Many have felt and still feel 


the urge for improvement. “Since our 
voices are our tools in teaching, shouldn’t 
ve be expected to acquire a mastery of 
one of the most important instruments 
for teaching, before graduation from our 
educational institutions?” asked one 
teacher. ‘“‘Yet, since we are sent forth 
without much, if any, skill in speech, 
can’t we do something about it in the 


.field?” These questions have been echoed 


over and over again. “And I feel the 
need,” added another teacher, “not only 
of improving my own speech but of know- 
ing what to do about the speech of the 
students in my classroom. Shouldn’t I, 


gas an effective teacher, be able at least 











to tell what is wrong with a child, when I 


have difficulty in understanding what he 
“J is saying?” These questions deserve con- 


sideration, even though the answer to all 
is “yes,” 

The voice of course is an extremely 
individualistic No 


Possession. two 


“PVoices are alike. The speech needs of 


each person vary from the needs of 
every other. It would be extremely 
foolish to set up any definite proposal 
for improvement and expect that it 
would answer all questions. However, 


there are certain general suggestions 
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which will be helpful to many and serve 
as checking points for others. 

The first step in improving one’s 
voice is to be sure that one is voice con- 
scious, that his ears are sensitive to dif- 
ferences in speech. This sensitivity can 
be developed unless one is hard of hear- 
ing or tone deaf. You hear good and 
poor voices over the radio, on phono- 
graph records, at the motion pictures, 
among friends and acquaintances. Listen 
to them and try to distinguish why one 
voice is more satisfying than another. 
See if you can reproduce to some ex- 
tent the voices you hear over the radio 
or on the phonograph. Learn to listen 
to yourself. Cup your ears and close 
your eyes, stand before a wall which 
will serve as a sounding board and 
listen to yourself. Listen to the pitches 
of people’s voices, the voice quality, 
the way in which they enunciate their 
words. Note how the posture of a per- 
son affects his speech, and the influence 
of excessive nervousness or extreme 
weariness on the voice. Learn by listen- 
ing. And though you may find that you 
cannot analyze to your complete satis- 
faction the voices you hear you may be 
sure your ear is becoming increasingly 
sensitive to sound discriminations. 


As you listen to and watch people 
you will undoubtedly notice that poise 
and breath control are essentials to good 
speech. What of your own poise? Is 
your body free and well balanced or are 
you a creeper about the earth? Is your 
head up, your chin in? Chest up, but 
shoulders down? Do you hold your 
stomach in, taking care however to draw 
in your body at the back of your hips 


at the same time? Are your knees 


1Chubb, Percival. The Teaching of English, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. 
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straight but not stiff, and is your weight 
on the balls of your feet, equally dis- 
tributed about the center of gravity? 
It is said that if a person follows each 
and all of the above directions he cannot 
help but be poised. Breath control 
offers a little more difficulty for though 
all living persons breathe, they manage 
to do it in many ways. Some use a 
minimum of breath control and have 
weak voices; others exhale too much 
breath in speech and fail to convert it 
into tone, so have breathy voices. Still 
others use only the upper chest. But 
there is one test of correct breathing. 
Lie flat in bed with the body clothed in 
something loose so that movements are 
unhampered, the head slightly raised by 
a pillow. Place one hand on the front of 
the body at the waistline. Now breathe 
naturally in and out quietly through the 
nose, without trying to follow any par- 
ticular method. You will find that the 
hand is gently moved up and down by 
your respiratory action. Then place 
one hand on each side of the body at the 
waist level, arms “akimbo.” Notice your 
side expansion. Keep one hand at the 
side; place the other as before, and 
observe that you get the expansion 
simultaneously at both places. Be sure 
you grasp the sensation of using the 
mechanism of respiration in this manner 
for it is correct breathing. Then sit up 
in a chair. Is your breathing identical 
with this that you have noticed while 
lying down? When you stand, do you 
breathe as when reclining? If so, you 
breathe correctly; if not, you may need 
help in establishing proper breath 


control. 


A great deal of poor speech is due to 
nervous tension. Notice the person with 


2Jacobson, Edmund. You Must Relax. New York and London: 


1934. 201 p. 
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a thin flat voice. Look at her tight, 
constricted throat. The chances are she 
does not know how to relax, but that js 
just what she needs to do. So, if you 
realize that you are tense in body or 
throat, make use of yawning and 
stretching. We can learn from animals 
about the latter, or if you prefer a 
human source read of Jacobson’s prac- 
tical method for reducing the strains of 
modern living.” Part of one’s ner- 
vous tension is seen in the stiff rigid 
jaw which keeps the mouth almost 
closed, so that the voice is shut away 
within or “squeezes” through the open- 
ing. One’s mouth must be open to let 
the voice out. Probably one bit of 
advice we could all use would be to 
speak with a more open mouth, using 
our lips and tongue more than we do. 
One daily exercise should be to stretch 
the jaw muscles and loosen up the tip 
of the tongue. Read aloud, too, any 
selection you please but begin by pro- 
nouncing the words with great care and 
very slowly, giving each sound its full 
value but keeping them together in 
words and sentences. Then speak more 
rapidly until you speak normally . and 
still enunciate clearly. 

Here then are initial ways for im- 
proving one’s own speech. There are 
ways, too, of learning to diagnose the 
simple speech disorders we find in 
the classroom — the lisps, tongue-tie, 
adenoidal speech, other substitutions, 
omissions and additions of sounds. There 
is a great deal the average classroom 
teacher can do to help the speech of 
his students. In this short article, let us 
confine our atention to the subject of 
the teacher’s voice. For, since we have 
voices, let us use them well. 


Whittlesay House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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The age of magic phrases has not 
died, and the twentieth century marvel 
«hich communicates those phrases is it- 
self explicable in the light of a magic 
phrase. The words? “... in the public 
interest, convenience and necessity.” The 
marvel, of course, is Radio. 

Fifteen years ago the airlanes of this 
country were cluttered with cacophony, 
raucous sound issuing from hundreds 
of uncontrolled radio transmitters. He 
who wished to broadcast could drape 
blankets on the walls of his living room, 
huy a few necessaries such as micro- 
phones and amplifiers, and proceed to 
speak his piece. There was no one to say 
him nay. Timid suggestions concerning 
regulation brought forth the familiar 
cichés: “It’s a free country, ain’t it? 
... How about freedom of speech? ... 
Do you own the air, etc.?” So radio 
was left free for a time, free to commit 
suicide. 

With hundreds of hay-wire stations 
on the air and only one hundred fre- 
quencies available for their operation, 
the squeals and scratches which were 
caused by collision were thought to be 
inevitable. It was folly to suppose that 
any Gaston-Alphonse technique would be 
evolved to remove radio interference, and 
radio went blithely on. No one thought 
it would ever replace the horse. Until 
1927. 

In 1927 the First Radio Act was 
drafted and passed by Congress. It 
provided for regulation by a federal 
agency. Proceeding on the assumption 
that every American citizen has the 
right to receive good radio service, the 
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new Commission gave the industry its 
first thorough house-cleaning, reallo- 
cated frequencies and began to work out 
a code of operation. Unnecessary sta- 
tions were taken off the air and definite 
standards were set up for the guidance 
of the federal body in policing the radio 
channels. 

Since the year 1927 the industry has 
grown progressively, until now it gives 
service to all parts of the United States 
and comprises over 800 stations, many 
of which are linked together in exten- 
sive and powerful networks. Service 
starts at the same time each morning 
and ends at the same time each night, 
if it ends at all, and you can set your 
clocks by the opening words of a fa- 
miliar program. Order is the watch- 
word, and radio has become a byword. 
But all this is only a part of the story, 
a story which every citizen should study 
as a phenomenon characteristic of the 
American way of life. 

Another part of the story is directly 
traceable to those words: “. . . in the 
public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity.” Those words are taken directly 
from the Federal Radio Act and radio 
stations must be able to prove that they 
operate in accordance therewith. The 
Federal Communications Commission ex- 
ercises no real power of censorship, but 
it does have the right to insist that 
broadcasters serve their communities 
and serve them well. Although it is 
obvious that the magic phrase is not 
exactly rigid in definition, it cannot be 
denied that there is more than an im- 
plication concerning public service. The 
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little word “and” makes the three-way 
requirement an extreme demand, but at 
the same time a legitimate defense of 
the nation’s interest. 

There are many ways in which the 
radio industry has attempted to fulfill 
its obligation to the community, al- 
though enlightened listeners are apt to 
forget such efforts at the moment of 
hearing an unfunny comedian or an ill- 
advised commercial announcement. The 
fact remains that nowhere else on earth 
could a moment’s tuning bring into your 
home programs like the American School 
of the Air, the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Metropolitan Opera, the 
Toscanini concerts, the Columbia Work- 
shop, The American Town Meeting, the 
Peoples’ Platform, Americans at Work, 
Democracy in Action, the Damrosch 
Young Peoples’ Concerts, and scores of 
other brilliant wnsponsored broadcasts. 
In calmer moments no wise radio listener 
would exchange the radio of America for 
any other, in spite of the soap and soup 
salesmen. 

The year 1939 was marked as a period 
of significant progress in another field 
of public service, that of education by 
radio, planned education, with great net- 
works, local stations and educational or- 
ganizations joining forces to do the job. 
In the spring of the past year Mr. Ster- 
ling Fisher, Director of Education for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
urged all affiliated stations to appoint 
an educational director. This move had 
been foreshadowed by such appointments 
in commercial stations like WBNS, WLS, 
WBBM, and others where full time edu- 
cational directors had already been 
named. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany effected a similar arrangement 
during the year under the direction of 
Dr. Franklin Dunham. 
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The immediate result of such actio, 
has been better promotion of educa, 
tional radio, and closer cooperation be. 
tween network heads and individual aff. 
liates. Columbia’s American School oj 
the Air, for instance, has been widely 
accepted by schools which hitherto had 
perhaps not sensed the true value of th 
programs, and the local educational ap. 
pointees have helped considerably jy 
bringing the network programs int 
more than 200,000 classrooms. Th 
National Broadcasting Company ha; 
extended the utility of the Young 
Peoples’ Concerts in the same way, while 
the Mutual network and many inde. 
pendent stations have shown similar in- 
terest in fulfilling the obligation to serve 
“the public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity.” 

So far, so good. But what is the 
obvious conclusion? That the commercial 
radio stations throughout the country 
are exerting a greater and a better in- 
fluence upon the youth of today than is 
generally supposed, and secondly, that 
the broadcasters are more active as a 
whole than the educators have been. 

An informed nucleus of school men and 
women such as Professors W. W. Charters 
and I. Keith Taylor and their staff at 
Ohio State University, Mr. Harold W. 
Kent, Director of the Radio Council of 
the Chicago Board of Education and 
Miss Margaret Harrison of the Progres- 
sive Education Association have, it is 
true, been working long and diligently to 
make teachers conscious of the power 
that is in radio. They have been re- 
sponsible for such ambitious projects as 
the annual Institute for Education by 
Radio which has been held in Columbus 
for over ten years, and for the School 
Broadcast Conferences which have been 
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eld in Chicago for three years. These 
and other conferences draw an enthusi- 
astic audience composed of educators and 
broadcasters who are vitally interested 
in furthering the cause. But after sev- 
eral years the attendance still numbers 
only a few hundred, a very small minority 
when compared to the total number of 
teachers in the United States, approxi- 
mately a million and a half. 

There is a possibility that much of the 
passivity among educators concerning 
radio is due to a general lack of knowl- 
edge of procedures which would lead 
to an understanding of radio’s po- 
tentiality. There is also the possibility 
which the writer has actually heard ex- 
pressed, that teachers are not entirely 
convinced that radio moguls are not slyly 
conniving to replace the flesh and blood 
instructor with tubes and antenna! No, 
there isn’t a commercial radio man in the 
country who has designs on the educa- 
tor’s job, for they all realize that there 
can be no substitute for the personal ap- 
proach which the classroom teacher 
alone can give. All that radio men desire 
to offer is another resource to stand 
with the library as a supplement to the 
instructor’s labors. It is enough to offer 
living music, living drama, living history 
as an adjunct to the printed page. 

The first explanation of the passivity 
which broadcasters are forced to combat 
is much more reasonable and legitimate: 
lack of information concerning the ap- 
proach to an understanding of radio. It 
is very possible that this article might 
justify itself by suggesting procedures 
which are available to all radio-minded 
instructors. 

If I were an instructor in a grade 
school, high school or college, I should 
begin my survey of the possibilities of 
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radio by going to the nearest network 
station to confer with the educational 
director concerning his activities in my 
area. The chances are that I should re- 
ceive from him considerable information 
about network and local educational fea- 
tures which are broadcast by his station. 
I should request that my name be placed 
in his files for the receipt of all news re- 
leases he may prepare concerning cul- 
tural programs, and I should ask him for 
manuals and listener guides which accom- 
pany the more ambitious educational 
series. I should not fail to indicate my 
sympathetic interest in certain broad- 
casts which his station carries and in 
others which may not be available be- 
cause of local conflicts. I should inquire 
about the recording equipment of the sta- 
tion and suggest that certain network 
shows which are not broadcast because 
of local commitments be recorded and 
played when the time is available. If no 
news releases were being prepared by his 
station, I should urge the educational 
director to send at least a schedule of 
forthcoming educational programs to 
my school for posting on the bulletin 
board. 

Now let’s forsake the first person pro- 
noun as we carry our pursuit to the net- 
works themselves. Write to the regional 
headquarters in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and elsewhere, using the same 
general technique. Be sure to enclose 
the reference to call letters of stations 
which you can receive satisfactorily in 
your class room. Obviously, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between network affili- 
ations of the stations you mention. Don’t 
ask NBC for information concerning 
a CBS outlet. 

You need not feel that your presence 
as a seeker after knowledge will go unno- 
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ticed in a multitude, for there is little 
likelihood that your educational directors 
will be so swamped by requests for en- 
lightenment that you will be lost in the 
shuffle. The fact is that most action in 
the field of public service has to be in- 
itiated by the broadcaster rather than by 
those who are to be benefited. Station 
WBNS in Columbus, for example, has 
produced programs in a variety of styles 
for more than a score of community or- 
ganizations during the past six months 
and in more than half the cases the sta- 
tion’s educational director was forced to 
conceive the idea and make the first 
moves. This may be due, incidentally, to 
the reputation of American radio as a 
commercial enterprise, but with time sales 
in 1939 approximating $165,000,000 
there is no longer a crying need for the 
successful radio station to fix upon the 
dollar as an exclusive end. Your educa- 
tional director has assumed the responsi- 
bility of seeing that you get the kind of 
service you want, and he must have 
tangible proof of your interest if he is to 
hold his own among the demanding agen- 
cies which deal with box-tops alone. 
Next you must write to the national 
organizations, both federal and commer- 
cial, which have been extremely active 
during the last year or two in the educa- 
tional field. The Progressive Education 
Association, the National Education As- 
sociation, the Music Educators’ National 
Conference, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and many other worthy institu- 
tions have been closely associated with 
radio education and are in a position to 
aid you who desire information. Many 


cities such as Cleveland, New York, Chj- 
cago, Kansas City and Columbus haye 
effected a working agreement between the 
school systems and radio stations and q 
letter to the Boards of Education of 
those cities might be profitable. 

Although radio is comparatively young, 
it has grown very rapidly and has al- 
ready inspired a considerable body of 
literature which cannot be ignored by the 
student of education. Research groups 
in universities have cooperated with the 
experimental bureaus of the major net- 
works to the end that a library of some 
extent is now available. No teacher can 
rightly appreciate the problems he will 
face in utilizing radio unless he has made 
some effort to read of the experiences of 
others. Literature which is easy to ac- 
quire and which will serve at least as an 
introduction to the problem would in- 
clude the following: 

Yearbooks of the Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio. 1930-date, Ohio 
State University. 

Educational Radio Script Exchange. 
1936, U. S. Office of Education. 
How to Use Radio, by Kenneth L. 
Bartlett. 1938, National Association 

of Broadcasters. 

Radio in the Classroom, by Margaret 
Harrison. 1938, Prentice-Hall. 

Radio and Education, ed. by Levering 
Tyson. 1931-date, University of 
Chicago Press. 

Children and Radio Programs, by 
A. L. Eisenberg. 1936, Columbia 
University Press. 

Teaching with Radio, by R. R. 
Lowdermilk. 1938, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Obviously no effort is made to be com- 
plete, but additional reference must be 
made to certain periodicals which have 
either set up regular departments for 
the reporting of educational radio or 
have devoted an entire issue to it occa- 
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sionally. In the popular field Radio 
Guide is doing an excellent job in pub- 
licizing cultural features and in dissemi- 
nating encouraging information among 
educators and broadcasters alike. Broad- 
casting, the official voice of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, carries a 
column in each issue concerning program 
ideas and success stories in the field of 
radio education. Every instructor should 
at least possess the yearbook which is 
issued by Broadcasting, as it offers a 
treasure of information on all phases of 
radio and at the same time provides 
valuable bibliographies. A new publica- 
tion which is concentrating upon educa- 
tional news from the entire country and 
which is very reasonable in cost is be- 
ing published by James G. Hanlon of 
Chicago. The title is Educational Radio 
and Recording. A number of issues of 
the Educational Research Bulletin which 
is published at Ohio State University 
have been devoted to studies by Professor 
I, Keith Taylor and his staff. The maga- 
zine published by Scholastic Publications 
also carries current news of educational 
radio as well as helps to the amateur. 
Governmental agencies, such as the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, have 
inaugurated news services in the radio 
education field and they are always 
happy to send their bulletins to inter- 
ested teachers and radio men. No, there 
is no dearth of information for the in- 
structor who is willing to make an effort 
to show that he is alive. 
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We have come a long way since our 
initial reference to the magic phrase “in 
the public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity.” We have discussed the need for 
realization among educators of the po- 
tentiality of radio as an educational sup- 
plement. We have discussed a few of the 
developments in the industry proper and 
have tried to prove that radio does be- 
long to the people after all, and that 
commercial broadcasters are among the 
most active believers in that principle. 
They have created the “Fourth R” and 
have tried to sell it as an adjunct to the 
whole teaching process, not as a substi- 
tute. 

It is in line with this last point that 
we have devoted so much space to the 
charting of ways in which the average 
teacher may learn for himself the details 
of radio’s usefulness. We have urged the 
educator who has been able to wangle a 
receiver from the Board of Education or 
from some charitable parent to take mat- 
ters into his own hands and to insist upon 
an educational service from his local sta- 
tion as well as from the networks. 

All this will be in vain, however, unless 
you and your colleagues, educators all, 
will slough off the mental reservations 
which are tied up with recollections of 
the cheaper aspects of radio. Sincere 
contemplation of the treasure that is 
yours with the twist of the dial can have 
but one result: the 
“Fourth R” in your own curriculum. 
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In-service professional development of 
teachers has taken many forms, the most 
common ones being: (1) taking credit 
courses, (2) travel, (3) attendance at 
institutes and meetings of national, state, 
and local associations, (4) individual 
and committee participation in curri- 
culum revision and school policy making, 
(5) professional reading, and (6) par- 
ticipation in the small group inter-school 
and inter-community educational activi- 
ties. It is the latter type of activities 
which have not been given much atten- 
tion and which constitute the theme of 
this article. 

By way of orientation, it should be 
said that the content of this article is 
drawn largely from experiences and ac- 
tivities now in progress in seven rural 
counties in southwestern Michigan. Each 
of these counties has from 70 to 140 one- 
room schools and from 7 to 14 graded 
schools located in villages ranging in 
population from 150 to 10,000. Only 13 
of the 65 graded schools are in centers 
having a population larger than 2,500. 
The setting, therefore, is many small 
schools in a rural area. The total num- 
ber of teachers in each county ranges 
from 200 to 375, the total for the seven 
counties being 2085. 

The teachers of each county are or- 
ganized as a district in the Michigan 
Education Association. Each year the 
law requires the county superintendent 
to hold at least a one-day county insti- 


tute. Teachers are also encouraged to 
attend one of the two-day regional meet- 
ings of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion. Nearly all of these meetings are the 
large-group, audience-situation type. It 
seemed that there was need for some 
vehicle which would produce smaller 
group situations in which teachers could 
get an inner sensitization to the prob- 
lems surrounding them and could take 
a realistic part in doing something 
about these problems. It seemed that 
teachers needed membership in_ some 
group which was smaller than the county 
association and larger than the indi- 
vidual school (especially since nearly 
half of the teachers are in the one-room 
schools ). 

Teachers’ clubs were conceived to be 
the answer. These clubs were visualized 
as having from 25 to 40 members and 
representing schools in a more or less 
natural community area. For instance, 
Club A might consist of the teachers in 
a village school and all the teachers in 
the surrounding one-room schools whose 
eighth grade graduates normally would 
attend high school in that village. In 
some instances, several small villages and 
the surrounding areas might be included 
in one club. 

These clubs had three main functions, 
promotion of the continuous profes- 
sional growth of teachers, group action, 
and socialization. The professional 
development function need not be ex- 
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panded ; all of us are familiar with 
the types of activities which might 
be utilized to this end. The group 
action function is not so clear, but 
a group of teachers (representing 
many different schools) can do many 
things which are denied the individual. 
Some of the things which teachers 
can do as a group are: (1) determine 
inter-school policies on such matters as 
pupil progress, school lunches, transfer 
students, records and reports, text 
books, use of library, etc.; (2) coordi- 
nate the educational program of rural 
and village schools on such matters as 
text books used, grade placement of 
topics, pupil progress, transfer of rec- 
ords when students transfer from one 
school to another; hold eighth-grade 
commencement in the village schools as 
convenient centers; sponsor visiting days 
in the high school for eighth graders in 
the rural schools; (8) carry on edu- 
cational activities for school boards; 
(4) conduct parent institutes and other 
parent education activities; and (5) 
foster a generous spread of information 
about what other schools are doing, 
thus giving courage and security to the 
individual school that is trying to do 
new things. 

The socialization function is as impor- 
tant as the other two functions and is 
achieved in part through them, but 
usually the social ice is not really broken 
until persons join in play activities. 
Hence parties, pot-luck suppers, and 
dances are important. Increased social- 
ation of teachers relaxes the nerves, 
gives added poise and _ self-assurance, 
and does a great deal to create a happy 
state of mind. 

All this began five years ago. Only 
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general theories and a few convictions on 
the part of a few individuals existed at 
that time. But steps were taken to test 
the feasibility of the idea. Progress has 
been slow and at times not too encour- 
aging, but so many of the clubs have 
gone so far in demonstrating the values 
of the idea that many now feel that the 
clubs are indispensable. The rest of the 
article deals with illustrations of their 
present practices. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND SETTING OF THE 
Tracuers’ Civuss' 

The clubs are organized as simply as 
possible so that the interests and needs 
of teachers can be met more easily and 
effectively. Each one develops its own 
pattern with the result that many dif- 
ferences are noted. In some, teachers 
from small rural schools may make up 
the entire membership. If there is a vil- 
lage in the community, both village and 
rural teachers are members of the same 
club. Since many of the children in the 
rural schools later attend the high school 
in the village, the closer association of 
both rural and village teachers is con- 
sidered an added advantage. The dis- 
covery of many common problems breaks 
down any barriers that might exist. 

Usually, three or four townships com- 
prise the area from which the member- 
drawn. In county, for 
instance, there are six clubs. The small- 


ship is one 
est one has a membership of eighteen 
teachers, while the largest one has fifty- 
five. In addition, three of the larger 
school systems have their own organiza- 
tion. 

Monthly club meetings are scheduled 
during the school year. A growing num- 
ber meet at three or three-thirty in the 


1The description of teachers’ clubs is based on notes taken in one county only. Work in other counties in the 


area is similar. 
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afternoon. These teachers and their com- 
munity feel that the time taken from 
the school day is well repaid through im- 
proved teaching. Several groups find it 
more convenient to meet in the evening, 
while others plan for some afternoon and 
some evening meetings. A few plan a sup- 
per either before or after their meeting 
toward which everyone contributes (“pot 


luck”). 
The teachers themselves vary, of 
course, in training, experience, and 


ability. Some are teaching for the first 
time in a rural school; others have many 
years of teaching experience. Some have 
two years of training after high school 
graduation; many are in their third 
year of work toward a degree. Some are 
teachers of exceptional ability. Many of 
the rural teachers are married. What- 
ever their differences, they are interested 
in the problems of teachers and their pro- 
fessional improvement. 

Teacher participation and the utiliza- 
tion of community resources are signifi- 
cant both to the growth of the individual 
and to good teaching. With this in mind 
programs are arranged early in the 
school year by a representative commit- 
tee. Each teacher has some responsibility 
for at least one meeting. Program fold- 
ers with the time and place of meeting, 
the subject for consideration, and the 
committees in charge are given to each 
member. The county commissioner of 
schools, superintendents, and family 
health counselors (public health nurses) 


from the area participate in meetings. 

The majority of clubs hold their 
meetings in different schools in the com- 
munity. They find this system preferable 
to meeting at one centrally located 
school, largely for the educational values 
inherent in the school visits. 
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Tyres oF Procrams 





Different topics or a series of meet. 
ings around a central theme may 
planned for the year’s program. Th, 
committee in charge meets one or tyy 
months in advance of the program, 
Usually they have done some work oy 
reading on the subject prior to getting 
together, so they are then ready to dis. 
cuss ways of developing and presenting 
it. More than one committee meeting 
may be needed to plan for a particular 
program. 








The informality of the round tabk 
discussion makes it particularly usable 
at teachers’ club meetings. The pand 
discussion and its many variations such 
as the symposium, the question and an- 
swer program, the question box, or the 
dialogue present opportunities for stimu- 
lating and clarifying the thinking on a 
problem. The report is another way 
through which educational experiences 
may be shared. Significant features of 
teaching units, summer school work, ex- 
tension courses, professional reading and 
various other activities may be brought 
to others through reports. 

Almost every club sponsors a lay edv- 
cation meeting to which parents, board 
members, and the community are invited. 
Often a speaker, from some university 
or college, who is a leader in his field, 
is invited to discuss problems in educa- 
tion such as democratic methods of 
teaching, understanding our children, or 
mental hygiene. The health department 
helps a teachers’ club to meet the ex- 
penses of one speaker during the year. 
One club, along with other community 
groups, sponsors a two-day parent edu- 
cation institute. Children stay home 
while parents come to school to take part 
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HELPING EACH OTHER PROFESSIONALLY 


in round table or panel discussions, to 
hear lectures, to study exhibits, and to 
participate in other educational activi- 
ties. 

Visiting days to observe others teach, 
trips to educational centers, and ex- 
hibits are also arranged by clubs. 
Finally, there are the social meetings 
which the teachers thoroughly enjoy. 
No longer is the rural teacher unac- 
quainted with the teacher in the neigh- 
boring district. Today they play and 
work together. 


Tyres or ProspLeMs 


A professional library—The contribu- 
tions that reading may make to indi- 
vidual growth, to professional develop- 
ment, and to the quality of education in 
a community were discussed with a 
teacher as leader of the group. Another 
arranged an exhibit of many of the free 
or inexpensive educational materials 
from federal and state governmental 
agencies and from national health, wel- 
fare, or educational organizations. 
Through teachers who had attended 
school the past summer, an excellent 
libliography of professional books was 
made available to the group. 

The services of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation library were explained by 
the librarian. A variety of professional 
books which were brought along were 
later loaned. The librarian of the Foun- 
dation, by the way, made similar visits 
to the other teachers’ clubs. 

Community library facilities, as well 
as those functioning on a state basis, 
were also explained. The local high 
school had several shelves of new books 
and the superintendent offered their use 
to all teachers in the club. Many in this 
group had one or several new profes- 
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sional books which, if circulated, would 
be helpful to many. During the discus- 
sion it was unanimously agreed to place 
these books on a shelf for teachers in the 
community library. 

Visual aids in education—When the 
programs were planned, five out of six 
committees selected “visual aids” as the 
subject for a meeting. During the fall 
the County Tuberculosis Society desired 
to enlarge its educational program and 
after meeting with a group of educators, 
the Society placed in the office of the 
county commissioner of schools two 
movie projectors and six films on tuber- 
culosis. At about this same time colored 
slides on dental health were made avail- 
able through the health department for 
dentists to use when meeting with adult 
groups. Most of the schools have elec- 
tricity but only the larger schools can 
afford a projector or slide machine. 

Fortunately, it was possible to demon- 
strate the new equipment at the time set 
for consideration of visual aids. Sources 
of films and slides were collected and dis- 
tributed. The necessity for having a plan 
for using the projector was foreseen and 
it was suggested that the Representative 
Council which includes two teachers from 
each club work on this problem. 

Dioramas and posters made by chil- 
dren during a study of the common cold 
were shown. Pictures of the school mu- 
seum stimulated reports of various types 
of contributions which can be encourged. 
The use of the school journey as well as 
the every day practices of the teacher 
and children with visual aids in learning 
were discussed. References on visual 
education were assembled for the group 
to look over. 

Parent education—A new approach to 
working with parents in the solving of 
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child health problems was developed at 
a meeting of village teachers. They saw 
the value of small discussion groups of 
parents held in a home or at school. They 
were anxious to start with the subject 
of nutrition. In preparation for this 
work, the home economics teachers with 
some assistance from public health work- 
ers, developed simple teaching plans and 
materials through which fundamental 
information could first be given to the 
teachers at a series of meetings. When 
the teacher was ready, she arranged to 
meet with a group of neighboring moth- 
ers in a home. At the same time the 
teaching of nutrition was integrated in 
the curriculum. The cooperation of the 
entire school personnel, particularly the 
home economics teacher, made the proj- 
ect possible. At present the possibilities 
of this plan seem far-reaching. 

Other clubs are sponsoring one- or 
two-day parent institutes, evening meet- 
ings to acquaint school board members 
and parents with modern trends in edu- 
cation, whereas others are emphasizing 
home visits by the teachers. Many teach- 
ers have organized mothers’ clubs or 
child study clubs. 

Educational activities—Many teach- 
ers are developing school activities which 
make rich contributions to the develop- 
ment of the whole child. Others feel that 
more could be done but hesitate to try 
the less familiar. Both groups expressed 
a real interest in learning more about 
unit teaching and in developing educa- 
tional activities. Usually time will not 
allow more than one or two units of 
work, which are either in the process of 
development or recently completed, to be 
described at one meeting. The person 
reporting may tell how the work started, 
and describe the activities that were car- 
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ried out. Materials made or collected by 
the children and teacher are brought 
to the meeting. Notes, made frequently 
while the work was in progress, make 
possible more accurate reporting on 
many phases of the unit, such as the 
questions the children ask or the way 
subject matter is integrated. The group, 
too, likes to hear something of the teach- 
er’s evaluation of the work. Some time js 
always given to discussion following such 
a report. 

Many different types of activities have 
been described. At one meeting, for 
instance, a teacher told about a study 
of insects and their significance and con- 
trol in a fruit community. A_ second 
teacher described the way her pupils 
learned to conduct classroom activities 
according to democratic principles. At 
another meeting a study of lighting and 
a farm unit out of which grew a study 
of poultry and rural sanitation were re- 
ported. 

Health education—Dental health. A 
question and answer period was arranged 
on dental health with a dentist in charge. 
At the time of this meeting senior stu- 
dents in dentistry at the University of 
Michigan were spending two weeks in the 
seven county area. The seven students in 
the county in which the meeting was 
held, were invited to participate in the 
meeting. The questions asked by the 
teachers were: 


Why should a child have continuous 
dental care beginning at about the age 
of two and a half years? 

What are the ill effects of decayed 
teeth? 

What is meant by dental caries? 

What are the injurious effects of 
thumbsucking on teeth? 

At what time should corrective work 
be done? 

Why do some teeth come in crooked? 
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What should be done in case a child 
has an accident resulting in injury to 
his teeth? 

What is the place of x-ray in chil- 
dren’s dentistry ? 

Is there a relationship between nutri- 
tion and good teeth? 

Does candy cause dental decay? 

What can be done for parents who 
desire the best for their children in 
dental health and who are handicapped 
financially ? 

The dental students were in turn in- 
erested to hear ways in which teachers 
are cooperating in the dental education 
program. They also asked how the work 
for the day was planned. For some visi- 
ors it was a first visit to a rural school, 
and they wanted to know how the teacher 
rganized the daily activities. 

Other Topics—Almost every group 
plans a series of meetings devoted to a 
study of health problems similar to the 
one described in Dental Health. The con- 
ributions of the hot lunch to the well- 
ing of the child and its relationship 
to the teaching program and community 
cooperation were emphasized through 
discussion. Teachers are helped by hear- 
ing how different hot lunch programs 
are carried out in other schools. 

Experiences relating to safety, the 
common cold, communicable disease, 
lies, water supply, dental health, and 
foods, and the way in which these 
problems are presented in the curriculum 
vere among those described. 

Problems of a Teacher—Many prob- 
lms, particularly those of school or- 
ganization and public relations influence 
the quality of education and, therefore, 
are the concern of the teacher. It is often 
important, for instance, to clarify the 
thinking and even to coordinate the ef- 
forts of teachers in a community when 
hew ways for reporting a child’s develop- 








ment and progress are under considera- 
tion. Several school districts may join 
together in a “graduation” program. 
Plans for the program are worked out 
at the teachers’ club. 

The use of cumulative records and the 
type of significant information to be re- 
corded, the use of textbooks and refer- 
ence books in modern teaching, the 
grouping of grades and the alternating 
of subject matter, and ways of meeting 
individual differences in children are 
typical topics taken up at meetings de- 
voted to the problems of teachers. 
Eviwences oF TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 

Reading and research work are usually 
essential to the preparation incidental to 
participation in an educational program. 
Invariably, as work on any topic pro- 
gresses, new interests are developed and 
further study indicated. As a teacher 
so aptly said, “I never knew there was 
so much to this problem of sanitation 
until we started working on it.” It is 
interesting to note that the number of 
teachers in the county described who 
are securing professional books from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation library has 
more than doubled this year. 

Teachers gain in poise and dignity 
through experiencing active participa- 
tion in the programs. It was not un- 
usual for a teacher at first to feel that 
she had little to contribute. Later these 
teachers with encouragement and help 
give interesting well-organized reports. 

The very process of solving a school 
problem, of giving a report to others, 
of discovering new interests or of evalu- 
ating work in terms of child development 
is a stimulation to better teaching. The 
increased attendance at teachers’ club 
meetings would seem to indicate a greater 
interest in educational problems. 
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Atice DRAKE 
State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Rural school policies are peculiarly 
subject to two influences: leadership 
from local units of government and 
leadership from its so-called educators. 
For the most part, policies resulting 
from this combination of influences have 
revealed no ardent zeal for seeing things 
as they are; they have revealed instead 
contentment with the status quo and 
satisfaction with inadequate ideas. In 
these respects, the school about which 
this article is written was in no way 
unique. By pushing our thinking deeper 
into the implications, however, we 
thought that we saw hope for an intel- 
ligent adjustment—an adjustment of 
two agencies working together for a 
harmonious development of all con- 
cerned. My subject, “A Rural Com- 
munity Continues Its Education,” deals 
with the attempt. 

In order to carry into effect the 
objective mentioned, a survey of the 
community and of our own educational 
ideals was made. 


Beurers Basic To THE PROGRAM 


A. As to learning: 

Real learning takes place only if chil- 
dren face a life situation, create a re- 
sponse that is “satisfactory to them, 
and accept that as a way of doing.” 

Curriculum of a rural school may 
be thought of in terms of experiences; 
books are but one source for enlighten- 
ment. 

Education should come at children 
from two sources: home and school. 

All phases of the school day should 
contribute to group living and to the de- 
velopment of the individual. 


B. As to organization: 

Many classes and many subjects ay 
to be avoided in a rural school. 

If education is thought of as a cop. 
tinuous thing, grade lines need not k 
considered. 

Some self-instructional materials ar 
essential in a modern rural school. 

Because of the variety of maturation 
levels a rural teacher needs to work with, 
a general “made in advance” program ii 
essential, but it should be flexible enough 
to warrant changes which common sens 
may dictate. 

Simplification of ways and mean 
whenever possible is a desirable thing a 
the teacher needs to live a balanced life 

The school has been organized for the 
express purpose of putting the nine be 
liefs into practical operation. However, 
cutting across them all has been the 
major purpose: to take the superficiality 
out of learning. 


DEscRIPTION OF THE SITUATION 


The school in which this experiment 
was tried had an average enrollment of 
thirty-six pupils who were fairly evenly 
distributed in the eight grades. The 
school was located in a “bluff and coulee” 
region not far from the Mississippi 
River. Dairying, flower growing, and 
working in near-by factories provided 
the livelihood for people of the district. 

The teacher, a young woman with s 
Bachelor’s Degree in Education, hai 
been working with an experimental pro- 
gram in this school for a period of fout 
years. 


The schoolhouse and equipment wert 
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typical of that found in most rural com- 
munities of the state. 

This current year, an integrated pro- 
gram was established among subject 
matter areas and among all groups. The 
following points will give a very general 
idea of this: 

The subject matter area for the year, 
The Story of Wisconsin, was chosen for 
the whole school for two reasons. First, 
the year 1938 was an anniversary year 
of the Northwest Territory of which 
Wisconsin is a part. In honor of this 
anniversary, a covered wagon train re- 
traced the old pioneer trails; these 
routes led them through the section of 
Wisconsin in which the school is located, 
and the children’s interest in this event 
was high. Second, it was believed that 
the subject had socially worthwhile con- 
tent and would have fundamental values 
for every age and ability level in the 
rural school and community. 

When once the question concerning 
the subject matter area was answered, 
the next job was to arrange a school- 
room situation that would challenge, 
arouse curiosity, stir imagination, and 
give enjoyment. For the smaller children 
the “here and now” element in their own 
Wisconsin neighborhood loomed large. 
Craft on the Mississippi River was one 
challenge. Hence a section of wall and 
floor space was devoted to toy boats of 
various types, and sailor dolls, while big 
pictures of boats and stories of boats 
were everywhere about. For other chil- 
dren there were displays of Wisconsin 
Indian pottery, baskets, weaving, models 
of covered wagon and ox-cart, maps of 
the Northwest Territory, and maps of 
Wisconsin. Books of pioneer stories, 
especially those with Wisconsin settings, 
were in evidence. 

Underlying all of this, of course, was 
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the idea that children would take the 
first steps in the case; then, with proper 
guidance these initial activities would 
open up a whole area of increasingly 
valuable situations. 


GENERAL PLans ror CoMMUNITY 
ScHOOL 


The subject matter area described 
was a social studies theme; hence Wis- 
consin in the Story of America became 
the pivot of the whole program. In 
planning, four groups were considered: 
Parents, Upper, Intermediate, and Pri- 
mary. The related theme chosen for 
the primary group, was thought of as 
“Our Own Wisconsin Neighborhood.” 
A sample of minor concepts included 
were: 

1. Boats on the Mississippi River 

a. River is near school. 
2. Trains and roundhouse 
a. Burlington tracks across our 
district are in sight of building. 
b. Most of the children need to 
cross these tracks daily. 


The related theme chosen by the 
teacher for the middle group was “Wis- 
consin’s Place in the Building of 
America.” Sample of some concepts in- 
cluded were: 
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1. Story of America’s people 
a. Types of people in Wisconsin; in 
our district, 
1. Homelands of these people. 
2. Reasons for their coming to 
Wisconsin. 
8. Routes that early settlers used. 


The related theme chosen for upper 
group was “Complete Story of Wis- 
consin.” Sample of some concepts that 
were included are: 

1. Story of early Wisconsin 
a. Wisconsin’s geography affects its 


settlement. 
b. Wisconsin under three flags. 
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2. Growth of Wisconsin 
a. Indians give way to progress. 
b. Lumber industry comes and goes. 


3. Modern Wisconsin (this phase empha- 
sized) 
a. Conservation program. 
b. Marketing and cooperatives. 
e. Conditions of the industries 
of today. 

The parents at the first meeting chose 
to study, on an adult level, a theme 
that would coincide with one that the 
children were studying. Their subject 
became “Some Phases of Wisconsin’s 
Story.” After discussion and with much 
teacher leadership, they formulated 
roughly a plan for the year’s work. 

General Meetings were to be divided 
into two parts: First hour would be 
devoted to discussion and reports of 
the study. Such reports and discussions 
would be under the leadership of the 
voluntary study group. Others, who did 
not wish to meet or to work seriously 
on any phases were to read on the sub- 
ject for pleasure or were to read books 
on the subject to children at home. 
The second hour of the meeting would 
be for the purpose of open forum dis- 
cussion on any phase of school curricu- 
lum that might come up. For example, 
they might choose to talk over the form 
of report cards that were being sent 
home. 

Parents and teacher then planned 
how they would organize the work of 
the year. The following outline is a 
result of the plan: 


P.T.A. at Bovutevarp ScHooni 
1938 - 39 

Meeting Two: Books About Wisconsin 

At Home 


1. Read books (adult level) about Wis- 


consin just for pleasure. 
2. Read aloud books about Wisconsin to 
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children. 
books. 

3. Plan reports to be given at the gen. 
eral meeting. (Parents who volun 
teer will appear on next general pro- 
gram.) 


At Meeting 


1. Members who have volunteered yill 
report on books that were chosen last 
time. 


These will be children; 


2. Open forum discussion on subject: Is 
it worthwhile to take children on 
trips in connection with school work? 
If so, how shall we plan to do it this 
year? 

3. Select books to take home, if some 
wish to read more on some subject, 


Meeting Three: Songs and Dances of 
Early Wisconsin 


At Home 


1. Some members will need to look for 
books or make copies of ballads. 
2. Get singer to come to this meeting. 


At Meeting 


1. Singer to entertain with songs typical 
of Wisconsin pioneer days. 

2. Assembly singing by all present. 

3. Member of district to teach us dance 
steps of early days, e. g., square 
dances such as were danced by Wis- 
consin lumber jacks. 


Meeting Four: Books Written by Wis- 
consin Authors and Poets 
At Home 


1. Reading books which have _ been 
written by Wisconsin authors and 
poets. Reading for pleasure. Some 
may volunteer to give reports on gen- 
eral reading at next meeting. 

2. Read to children books that have been 
written by Wisconsin authors (this 
list is small). 

At Meeting 

1. Sing old ballads learned last time. 

. Listen to two or three book reports. 

3. Open forum discussions on some 
phase of curriculum (question de- 


cided later). 
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Meeting Five: Movie on Some Phase 
of Wisconsin Life 
At Home 

1. Get list of films. 
send for. 

9, Send for films. 

3. Make arrangements to get the movie 
machine. 

4, Continue to read books for pleasure. 

At Meeting 

1. Show films twice. Discussion at same 
or following meeting. 

2, Open discussion on some phases of 
school work. Possible question: 
Value of visual materials in school 
work for children. Ways and means 
to get them into our school. 


Decide which to 


Meeting Six: Story Telling: Pioneer 
Days, or Paul Bunyan Stories 

At Home 

1. Volunteers will make preparation to 
tell tales of the old days. (Two older 
members of community offered to do 
this at the first meeting.) 

Dress up like Wisconsin Logger and 
tell stories in camp fashion. 


rn 


At Meeting 
. Open forum discussion. (Question to 

be decided later by leader.) 

Circle listen to stories. 

3. Children may be invited to listen to 
these stories (to be decided later by 
the leader and other members). 

4. Singing old songs. 


rn 


Meeting Seven: Original 

Parents and Children 

At Home 

1. Write play, e. g., Rural School in 
1890 or McGuffey Reader Days. 

2. Practice at some home or at school. 


Plays by 


At Meeting 

1, Parents give play to children as their 
audience; children in turn give orig- 
inal play to parents (their subject to 
be decided upon later, preferably one 


that comes naturally from their 
school work). 
ORGANIZATION 


Parents and teacher agreed that all 
work was to be kept as informal as 
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possible. Seven leaders volunteered to 
be responsible for the seven meetings 
that were planned. After plans for the 
year were formulated, teacher arranged 
to type copies for all members to use 
as reference later. Besides the ma- 
terial quoted on earlier pages the fol- 
lowing information was given members: 

1. Leader of each meeting. 

2. Program of each meeting. 

3. Dates of meetings. 

4. Names of parents who volunteered 
to serve light refreshments each 
time. 

5. Places to get books. 

6. Places to get films and names of 
films. 

7. People whom they could possibly 
get to sing, etc. 

8. Probable cost of programs and 
ways to get the necessary money in 
time to defray expenses. (Members 
taxed themselves 50 cents annually 
for such expense. 

At school, areas which could be 
absorbed naturally were fused with the 
main theme as it was believed that this 
would make meanings more real and 
make relationships more significant. 
However, at the same time, we were 
secking for a neat balance in our emerg- 
ing curriculum; therefore, care was 
taken to prevent the overdoing of inte- 
gration even in the natural areas. At 
the beginning of the work, when we 
were especially eager to build meanings, 
reading was highly integrated with the 
main core of the program. Indeed the 
possibilities for such integration seemed 
indefinite and endless; nevertheless, it 
seemed short of common sense to con- 
tinue this strict correlation. For is 
there not a whole realm of literature 
that is not relevant to extrinsic values? 
Otherwise we are turning all literature 
into a sugar-coated pill. Because we did 
not choose to so believe, and because we 
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did choose to have a balanced curricu- 
lum, much of the reading reverted to 
reading for its own sake. Hence, much 
of the reading of poetry, mythology, 
and stories which had no reference what- 
ever to “Wisconsin and Its Story” came 
into use. 

On the other hand, dramatic play 
and rhythmics was a subject area that 
seemed to warrant a high grade of 
correlation. As this area is but another 
medium through which children may ex- 
press themselves creatively, it naturally 
was based upon fundamental experiences 
and was developed from real learning 
situations. The dramatic play and 
rhythmic patterns in the various groups 
were definite outgrowths of and at the 
same time contributing factors to the 
social studies theme. For instance, after 
the primary group had visited railway 
yards and constructed them for play 
purposes, they easily built play patterns 
such as caution signals, engine on turn 
table, coaling and sanding engines. The 
middle group, after experiences were es- 
tablished concerning frontier life, 
enacted covered wagon scenes, plodding 
packhorses, and flatboats on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. Likewise upper 
groups could in play and rhythms ex- 
press forest fires in the pineries of Wis- 
consin, animals of the timbered sections 
(deer and bear) and animals of the open 
areas (badger, and its enemies). 

Like the dramatic play and rhythmics, 
English in its creative aspects appeared 
to be a natural and integral part of the 
main theme. Experiences derived from 
this source called forth natural expres- 
sion; then this natural expression be- 
came the basis of stories and poems, for 
the main theme furnished a rich source 
of enjoyment and entertainment. At 
times, enjoyment of the creative expres- 
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sion of others preceded the children’s at. 
tempts; at other times it came simul. 
taneously with their own. The following 
illustration in the various groups may 
serve to clarify: 


Parent Group 

1. Reading selections from Wisconsin 
authors and poets at the general 
meeting. 

2. Writing a one-act play, “A Day ina 
Wisconsin Rural School in 1870,” 
basing it upon information gleaned 
from earlier readings of historical 
novels. 

Middle and Upper Groups. (More often 
than not combined for this work.) 

1. Children listen to section of novels 

that treat of pioncer life; then they 
imagine the ending and express it in 
a written paragraph or in an oral 
story. 
Finding sections of sheer description 
that serve to make their knowledge 
of pioneer life more vivid. After 
reading and listening to such de- 
scriptions, and after having them 
analyzed, they create paragraphs of 
description. 

3. Listening to and writing ballads that 
were typical of those sung in the days 
of Wisconsin’s “lumber jacks.” 

Primary Group 

1, Enjoying poems and stories of the 
sea and boats. 

2. Writing a class story about a trip 
taken to the Mississippi river docks. 

3. Dramatizing a simple story made up 
in class, 


to 


Spelling and penmanship were by 
their natures part and parcel of the 
main theme. Spelling words often were 
those that the child needed for his work. 
Some of these he recognized as trouble- 
some; others were written into his indi- 
vidual list for study and his method of 
attack became a self-instructional one. 
In many cases more spelling content was 
included. Standard lists were used for 
this extrinsic work. Half of the spell- 
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ing text (semester’s work) was tested 
at one setting and from this children 
made up an additional and individual 
study list; they apportioned themselves 
a certain quota to study each week. Eng- 
lish and other blocks of work presented 
no end of opportunities for functional 
and purposive penmanship. 

Arithmetic was not fused highly with 
social studies. Enough natural lifelike 
situations just did not crop up, and it 
was our rule not to force them. Hence 
many skills and much information were 
acquired quite apart from the unit. This 
work was individualized highly, and to 
save time, organized most carefully on a 
self-instructional basis. On the other 
hand, opportunities were not lost when 
social studies presented neat situations 
for furthering arithmetic processes. For 
example, when children in upper grades 
were trying to solve the problem “Why 
are Wisconsin dairy farmers so worried 
about their business today?” they 
worked with the county agent consider- 
ably. Because he gave generously of his 
time and materials, the children con- 
ceived the idea of turning some of his 
statistics into graphs for his use at farm 
meetings. Accurate and artistic graphs 
were the result, and children saw func- 
tional use of graphs in a real way. Or 
again, in the management and financing 
of a newspaper through a sale of ad- 
vertising and sale of papers, real arith- 
metic found a place. 

Believing that rural children need a 
full round of musical experience, we did 
not limit the music to that which could 
be correlated with the main theme. How- 
ever some situations fitted well. Samples 
of them were: (1) Parents and children 
alike enjoyed listening to guest singers’ 
interpretation of early pioneer songs and 
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ballads; later they learned them for 
group singing. They learned something 
about song writers and composers from 
the state and often incorporated those 
selections into group assembly pro- 
grams. (2) Parents and children looked 
for particularly appropriate radio selec- 
tions and these were used to supple- 
ment imaginative and emotional elements 
in the unit. In keeping with our idea 
that music experience needed to be com- 
prehensive, the music program included 
much singing about the piano for fun, 
as well as note singing, and appreciation 
lessons typical of regulation school 
music. 

The theme of the unit was a great 
stimulus to art. All phases of art work, 
applied art, appreciation, and artistic 
expression came in naturally. Children 
constructed and made harbor scenes, 
docks, covered wagons, and river boats 
of all kinds. They came to know much 
about regional art and the artists that 
the state had produced, Emily Groom, 
Robert von Newman, John Curry (Wis- 
consin University). Children made sets 
of murals of Wisconsin—historical, 
legendry, and modern vocational. 


SuMMARY 


The foregoing account deals briefly 
with philosophy, organization, inter- 
group work, and general plans for a 
year’s work in one rural school. Weak- 
nesses and errors in some phases are 
frankly admitted; despite them, how- 
ever, emphasis, which was placed on co- 
ordination of two groups for a common 
cause, remained strong, and the com- 
mon cause, which was centered about 
the harmonious development of all con- 
cerned, remained vivid. 








MUSIC TRAINING ESSENTIAL FOR THE GENERAL 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER* 
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and 
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Director of Elementary Education 
Redlands Public Schools, California 


Emphasis in modern education on the 
esthetic development of children has re- 
sulted in new demands upon music edu- 
cation in the elementary schools. The 
song-singing, music-reading and appre- 
ciation aspects of music education are 
still of major importance in contribut- 
ing to the child’s esthetic development 
but new uses for music have emerged in 
the integrative curriculum. Creative 
music writing, rhythmical response to 
music, rhythm bands, making and play- 
ing of instruments are securing increas- 
ing emphasis in the music program. 

In the majority of elementary schools 
instruction in music is the function of 
the classroom teacher. She may receive 
guidance from a music supervisor, but 
the actual work with children is largely 
her responsibility. Her musical skill 
must be equal to the demands of the 
modern educational program. This 
study was undertaken in California in 
order to indicate the specific prepara- 
tion essential for the performance of 
this function. 


TECHNIQUE OF StTuDyY 


In the spring of 1939, the music staff 
of the Redlands Public Schools’ drafted 


a statement of opinion concerning de- 


sirable music training for general ele- 
mentary teachers. These recommenda- 
tions were distributed with an explana- 
tory letter to the city and county su- 
pervisor of elementary school music and 
to members of music departments in in- 
stitutions for the education of elemen- 
tary teachers. They were requested to 
study the suggestions and to indicate 
their agreement or disagreement with 
the items, and their opinion concerning 
items which should be added or deleted. 
Replies were received from 24 cities, 
15 counties and 10 institutions for 
teacher education. Special music super- 
vision is provided in 22 of the 57 
counties of the state; hence, a response 
was received from 68 per cent of the 
counties having music supervision. The 
inquiry went to 43 cities and 56 per 
cent of them replied. Ten institutions 
for the education of teachers, or 47.6 
per cent of the 21 colleges authorized 
to prepare elementary teachers analyzed 
the suggestions and made criticisms. 
The results recorded in this study are 
representative of the opinion of music 
supervisors serving in counties enrolling 
28 per cent of the total average daily 
attendance, and in cities enrolling 47 


*This is the second article in a series on teacher training by Miss Heffernan and associates. 


iLucile Harris, Junior High School Music; Lucille Mitchell, 


Supervisor of Elementary School Music; and 


Wilbur H. Showalter, Vocal Music, Senior High School, Redlands Public Schools. 
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per cent of the total average daily at- 
tendance of the state. 

All of the replies were carefully ana- 
lyzed and a revised statement of music 
training desirable for the general ele- 
mentary teacher was prepared on the 
basis of these suggestions. The replies 
indicated substantial agreement with the 
original statement except in regard to 
the one item of ability to play the piano 
or other musical instrument. In regard 
to this item, seven responses indicated 
belief that the playing of the piano 
should be required for all elementary 
teachers; four that it should be required 
for kindergarten-primary teachers and 
one that playing the piano is essential 
for fifth and sixth grade teachers who 
are to assume broader responsibilities 
for the music program in their schools. 

Another comment which merits special 
mention was stated variously in several 
replies. Candidates for teacher educa- 
tion are frequently lacking in basic 
music knowledge and skills. The recom- 
mendation was made that non-credit 
courses in teacher training institutions 
should be established to meet these 
needs. Such courses should precede the 
professional methods courses in music 
education. The implications are evident 
here that the high school and junior 
college have guidance responsibilities for 
students preparing for careers as ele- 
mentary teachers. 


STATEMENT oF Music TRAINING 
SUGGESTED FOR THE GENERAL 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


It is suggested that the applicant for 
the general elementary teaching creden- 
tial possess (1) certain skills in musical 
performance and (2) certain techniques 
in developing the musical abilities of 
children. The performing skills and the 
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teaching techniques needed by the gen- 
eral elementary teacher are listed below. 

Since students in any teacher train- 
ing course will bring to the class widely 
varying abilities in musical performance, 
and different backgrounds of acquaint- 
ance with and appreciation of music lit- 
erature, it is strongly recommended that 
the required six units of college or uni- 
versity instruction in music be based 
upon the specific needs of individual stu- 
dents. It will thus be necessary to deter- 
mine at the beginning of the course each 
student’s musical abilities in terms of 
the qualifications listed below, and then 
to provide that student with the in- 
struction that will be needed by him in 
order to meet the requirements implied 
in the qualifications. It is probable that 
more than one section of this course 
will be needed in order to provide proper 
instruction for students of varying abili- 
ties, and it is also probable that the 
particular topics treated in the course 
will vary from year to year according 
to the previous musical training and 
performing skills of the students regis- 
tered. 

The modern elementary school at- 
tempts to provide experiences for chil- 
dren which lead to the integration of 
personality and the richness of living. 
Students who are to become general ele- 
mentary teachers therefore should re- 
gard music not as a highly developed 
skill, more or less isolated from the rest 
of the curriculum, but as an enriching 
and integral part of the child’s entire 
experience. While the teacher training 
course will necessarily be concerned with 
providing prospective teachers with fun- 
damental music skills and adequate music 
teaching techniques, it will also empha- 
size every opportunity to relate music 
to the general program. 
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Skills, Abilities and Knowledges the Gen- 
eral Teacher Should Possess: 

1. The ability to sing a melody accur- 
ately in tune with light, clear tone quality. 

2. The ability to read by means of sol-fa 
syllable, neutral syllable, and words, music 
of difficulty suitable to any grade level in 
the elementary school. 

3. The ability to recognize, define, and 
execute any rhythmic pattern encountered 
in elementary school music. 

4. The ability to hear keenly intona- 
tion, tone quality, and balance of parts. 

5. The ability to sing a part other than 
the melody. 

6. Skill in song interpretation through 
recognizing the mood of the song and 
through observance of tempo and dynamic 
markings. 

7. Familiarity with the best music litera- 
ture, and an understanding of the growth of 
music in its relation to the history of man- 
kind. 

8. Familiarity with sources of material 
concerning the biographies of well-known 
composers. 

9. Acquaintance with the great inter- 
preters of music, i.e. vocal and _ instru- 
‘mental artists. 

10. Acquaintance with musical composi- 
tions suitable for enjoyment by elementary 
school children. 

11. Ability to recognize and explain to 
children the principal instruments of the 
orchestra and band. 

12. Acquaintance with simple basic prin- 
ciples of musical form and analysis. 

18. Familiarity with simple instruments 
helpful in the elementary school music pro- 
gram, such as song bells, xylophones and 
the instruments of the toy orchestra or 
rhythm band. 

14. Elementary knowledge of piano key- 
board. 

Music Teaching Techniques the Gen- 
eral Elementary Teacher Should Possess: 

1. The techniques involved in the pre- 
sentation of music in such a way as to 
create and maintain the interest of chil- 
dren. 

2. Acquaintance with the child voice, in- 
cluding skill in intelligent and accurate 
voice testing. 


8. The techniques involved in teaching 
rote songs to children. 

4. The techniques involved in teaching , 
reading song interestingly to children, 

5. The techniques involved in introduc. 
ing and developing part singing, including 
those pertaining to the blending of voice; 
and the accurate “hearing” of parts. 

6. The techniques involved in the pre. 
sentation of an effective music-listening 
lesson by means of the phonograph, or 
radio, or by means of vocal or instrumental 
performance in the classroom itself. 

7. The techniques involved in organiz- 
ing and maintaining a rhythmic program 
suitable to the elementary school, such a 
program to include the toy orchestra or 
rhythm band, simple eurythmics, folk dane- 
ing, interpretative dancing. 

8. The techniques involved in guiding 
the out-of-school music listening of children 
in connection with concert and radio pro- 
grams. 


Desirable Additional Abilities: 

In addition to the above abilities and 
techniques which may be designated as 
essential, the following may be classified 
as desirable for the general elementary 
teacher, and may be included in the 
training course for those students who 
already possess a considerable musical 
background. 

1. The ability to play the piano or som 
other instrument. 

2. The ability to teach children to play 
an instrument. 

3. The ability to help children to ex- 
press themselves creatively in music 
through such activities as composing orig- 
inal songs, the making of instruments, the 
playing of pupil-made instruments, devel- 
oping creative rhythms, and creative song 
dramatizations. 

4. The ability to conduct an elementary 


school glee club or orchestra in public per- 
formance. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The recommendations of the music 
educators are of major concern to 
teacher training institutions and to stu- 
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PHILOSOPHY NOT ENOUGH 


GENEVIEVE L. Stone 


Principal, Whittier School, Minneapolis 


Current educational literature bristles 
with references to democracy—educa- 
tion for democracy, democracy in edu- 
cation, the democratic way of life; these 
and similar phrases are the shibboleths 
of those who talk and write. At the 
moment of this writing, the Congress on 
Education for Democracy, attended by 
delegates of international reputation, is 
holding a three day session at Columbia 
University and the newspaper reports 
carry much the same line. But the 
phrases represent totals, and in the 
language of the accountant, need to be 
“broken down” if they are to be of prac- 
tical value in the actual school situation. 

The origin of the word democracy is 
in itself significant. Recently, an eminent 
Greek scholar pointed out that the root 
daiomai is the same as that for demon— 
and through no accident; at the incep- 
tion of the idea, in the ancient Greek 
civilization, the group in power con- 
sidered that a government by the people 
would be a government (for them) of 
demons. There are, today, those who 
share this idea. Certainly for a number 
of generations those in charge of the 
schools feared to give the children a 
try-out, even in a _ country’ which 
flaunted its democracy and upon which 
the eyes of the world were turned. Some- 
how it appeared that children trained 
in the autocratic atmosphere of the 
school-room and home would, following 
the twenty-first birthday, immediately 
and miraculously adjust themselves to, 
and show enthusiasm for democracy. 
The result has been disheartening— 
socially, economically, politically. Just 


recently in a mid-west city, and at 4 
time when there were important issues, 
fewer than 40 per cent, in several of 
the so-called silk-stocking wards, turned 
out at the primaries. Demons or other. 
wise, “the people,” as Carl Sandburg s 
aptly phrases it, are the school children 
grown up. They reflect apathy or 
enthusiasm, ability or lack of it, respect 
or contempt for democracy, depending 
upon their experience. School life for 
many children determines their intel- 
lectual and social outlook. 


As in many other cases the goal, 
education for democracy, may be simply 
stated; it is the details of the training 
which constitute the problem and which 
raise the questions: 


1. Is it enough that those in charge of 
the school have the philosophy or 
should practice in democracy be defi- 
nitely planned for? 

. Does the value of organization in the 
school lie in actual accomplishment 
or the opportunities for training? 

3. What is the place of the elementary 

school in the whole scheme of training 
for democracy ? 


4. Is it possible for activities at the ele- 


mentary level to reach out into the 
life of the community? 


fas) 


or 


. What habits, powers, attitudes, per- 
sonality traits, and ideals are desir- 
able in citizens of a democracy? 

6. What are the concomitant learnings 

which are possible in a school organ- 

ized with the aim of training for life 
in a democracy? 


The answers to these questions, in- 
complete to be sure, will be based on 
thoughtful experience extending over 4 
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period of years" and the examples cited 
will, of necessity, be from the school 
with which the writer is most familiar. 

Whittier school has been regarded as 
a miniature group with all of the prob- 
lems of a wider community. It has been 
organized accordingly. Each room has 
a president, a health officer, a park 
oficer and a traffic officer. Representa- 
tives from each group meet with the 
principal once in two weeks and consti- 
tute respectively the School Council, 
Health Board, Park Board, and Traffic 
Department. Each of these organizes 
with chairman and chosen 
from their own members, the chairman 
being known by the title used in our 
city government, viz., President of the 
Council, Superintendent of both Health 
and Park Boards, and Chief of the 
Traffic Department. 


secretary 


In addition there is an office staff of 
thirty-five members, whose duties are 
concerned with building service, who are 
appointed or elected in their own rooms, 
but who are responsible to the clerk or 
principal. The scope of their respon- 
sibilities ranges from opening certain 
doors at the time of fire drills, to acting 
as assembly chairman which includes 
assistance in arranging programs, 
responsibility for stage and seating 
arrangements, announcing the program, 
and on occasion, introducing an out- 
side speaker. In between are magazine 
librarians, distribution clerks, book as- 
sistants, pages, office substitute, finance 
chairman, playground equipment direc- 
tors, mail clerk, and various other 
monitors and service persons. 

The question may arise, What have 
these to do with life in a democracy? 
It is the considered belief of our faculty 
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that training in responsibility is one of 
the essential needs of democracy. We 
believe that the ability to serve wisely 
comes from practice in serving; we have 
observed in specific individuals the 
growth which has come from small be- 
ginnings; we recognize the value in 
learning to organize, whether it be time, 
materials, or effort; we see the frequent 
calls for cooperation; parents tell us 
how very vital the experiences are to the 
children. All of these, it seems to us, 
constitute the warp and woof in the 
fabric of democracy, the background 
which will set off the desired pattern. 
During a recent room election in our 
school two boys campaigned for the 
presidency. One, who had been criti- 
cized for not speaking loudly enough, 
printed (poorly) on a large piece of 
card board, “I will speak so I can be 
heard. I will act like a man.” The other 
got his father to help and in addition 
to good-looking posters, individual 
cards were typed, “Vote for Daniel 
Nelson for president.” On each was 
pasted a colored picture of a bird, a 
flower, or a butterfly. In other words, 
Daniel spared no effort, and was elected. 
The other boy, bright but casual, 
learned a lesson in citizenship (at second 


grade level). 


In a higher grade this notice was on 
the blackboard, “B.... is present every 
day. She does not have to stay out for 
headaches or colds. She is always clean 
and neat. Vote for B.... for Health 
officer.” 


In certain cases qualifications are 
stated in a note from the office. For 
example, “Will ....room please elect 
a messenger for the Superintendent’s 
office? He must be some one who is 
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habitually present, dependable, cour- 
teous, and neat in personal appearance.” 
For the position of General Manager of 
Paper Sales it is generally understood 
that the boy must be one who can accept 
responsibility—and who knows how to 
get on with others. Said Don O’Brien, 
when elected, “I tell you I’ve just lived 
years for this day!” Campaigning 
focuses the spot-light of public opinion 
and children learn this through actual 
experience. 

Certain tendencies assert themselves 
even in the elementary school. W...., 
in sixth grade, was a little under-handed 
in working for the presidency. The 
teacher learned of this and the matter 
was opened up for class discussion. 


OrGANIZATION CuarIFieEs IssuEs 


Organization gives a working knowl- 
edge of, and training in the details of 
an election. The boards, previously 
described, include even first graders. 
They begin to learn thus early that one 
cannot vote for a person who has not 
been nominated. Judging from _ the 
number who turn out for the primaries, 
many voters do not realize the impor- 
tance of nomination. Children become 
familiar with types of voting—by ballot 
or acclamation; they have practice as 
tellers. Only two officers—president and 
secretary—are elected by the boards. 
Time after time the person elected as 
president quickly nominates the loser for 
secretary. This, we interpret, as gra- 
ciousness in living—a necessary element 
in successful democracy. The election 
itself, coming term after term, provides 
for knowledge of, and practice in, the 
techniques, the terminology, and the 
possibilities of voting. 

Occasionally a gift or a favor comes 
to the school. The School Council in- 
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variably votes that the secretary write 
a letter of thanks or appreciation. It 
is understood that the letter will be 
planned by the secretary’s room—on 
illustration of functional English which 
goes hand in hand with organization, 
The secretary—being thirteen years old 
or under—may forget. The opprobriun 
registered on the faces of fellow officers 
must surely constitute training in 
responsibility. Numerous special duties 
are assigned to individuals or commit- 
tees and of course the secretary’s report 
calls all of these to mind at the subse- 
quent meeting. Officers on the second 
floor are responsible for calling for 
those on the first floor. At first, certain 
pupils are so irresponsible that even 
this is neglected. Again, the weight of 
public opinion is a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

Not only does organization give 
training in responsibility but respon- 
sibility gives rise to initiative. A traffic 
officer came into the office with, “You'd 
better go down to the boys’ playground. 
Two boys are fighting. They’re bigger 
than I am.” Or from another, “Don’t 
you think it would be a good plan to 
send a note around? The little kids are 
bothering those workmen.” From a park 
officer, “There’s some writing on the 
back of the building. Shall I ask the 
janitor to wash it off” And so on. Not 
a week passes without several such 
incidents. When children are made to 
feel from kindergarten up that the 
school will be what they make it—as 
clean, as orderly, as high class in all 
ways, when they are trained through 
organization to be responsible for and 
alert to certain situations, they acquire 
a sincerity of purpose to which the 
teacher’s desk or the principal’s office 
is no barrier. A particular value of 
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organization is that attention is cen- 
tered on the work at hand; the officer 
js only as good as his output. 

Even adults have memories of the 
first day in a new school, but to children 
it is often agony. Our school has a 
large turn-over and to make sure that 
new children start happily, there is a 
reception committee in cach room—a 
boy for new boys, a girl for new girls. 
The host or hostess is called, introduced 
to the parent and then to the new child. 
He shows him where to hang his wraps, 
finds a seat (or has the janitor procure 
one) for the newcomer, and is respon- 
sible for including him in_ recess 
activities. Later in the day he shows 
him about the building, to the office, 
nurse’s room, toilets, custodian’s room, 
and so on. It might be stated, too, that 
children are reminded upon leaving the 
school they should say good bye to those 
with whom they have had dealings: 
other teachers, the clerk, the nurse, or 
the principal. There is ample evidence 
in American life of the need of training, 
in meeting, greeting, and taking leave 
of others. 

A little party provided by a mother, 
something made by a father, a book 
from a former student, all of these are 
brought up in Civic League and the 
proper appreciation tendered. If a 
letter is required, the contents are dis- 
cussed and often written cooperatively 
on the board; if thanks are to be verbal, 
the “nice way” is planned. 

Certain teachers bring flowers for hall 
bouquets. Last term the school council 
expressed appreciation for this thought- 
fulness and the work entailed in picking 
and arranging the flowers. Children who 
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bring flowers are cited by room presi- 
dents as having “done something for 
the room.” We have observed that the 
various favors mean more when appre- 
ciation or gratitude has been expressed. 

It has come to be a matter of pride 
that all strangers are assisted in making 
their way about, or whatever they 
require. Treatment of substitutes comes 
in this category and the individual who 
sets about to annoy the stranger is far 
from a hero. The Council has discussed 
step by step the ways in which a substi- 
tute may be made to feel at home, and 
thereby helped. Gracious living must 
surely be one of the “blessings of 
liberty,” referred to in the preamble of 
our constitution. 

There are no statistical data on which 
to base conclusions as to actual outcomes 
of this type of work; the conclusions of 
the reader are as valid as those of the 
writer. Statistical evidence of the value 
of any form of character, personality, 
or citizenship training is not yet avail- 
able except in broad terms; we must 
still rely on the wisdom (and vision) of 
that ancient sage who admonished, 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old, he will not depart 
therefrom.” And, says John Dewey, 
“Philosophy then is a reflection upon 
social ideals and education is the effort 
to actualize them in human behavior.” 
This type of work represents just that 
effort—to actualize social ideals in 
human behavior. It is the thesis of this 
paper, that training for democracy 
cannot be left to chance, and that 
organization, planned in terms of the 
requirements of democratic citizenship 
will best assure consistent attention to 
that training. 








EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 








In developing a series of special issues 
the editors of Educational Method have 
attemped to emphasize problems which 
they believe deserving of especial con- 
sideration by teachers and supervisors, 
although they cannot hope to present 
comprehensive discussion of most of 
these questions. Along with acceptance 
of new objectives and curriculum pat- 
terns has been heard the frequent com- 
ment that our teachers are _ not 
equipped. You can, many affirm, man- 
age these matters in laboratory schools 
or in other institutions which have 
specially prepared instructors, but with 
the ordinary staff changes are impos- 
sible. It is therefore a timely statement 
which Dr. Caswell makes, calling atten- 
tion to a need for a changed attitude 
toward preparation and lack of it. 
Teacher training must change, but 
teachers themselves must regain their 
zest for new knowledge and new abilities. 


The foregoing explains the inclusion 
in the present issue of articles pointing 
to lines of education open to the teacher 
who is now in service. Few institutions 
are ready to provide the beginning or 
the experienced teacher with techniques 
for use of the radio. We are all novices 
with this instrument whether we teach 
in a village school or in a great univer- 
sity. Dr. Sanderson’s simple directions 
about voice improvement point to an- 
other avenue through which a teacher 
may become not only a better teacher 
but a more charming person. One story 
describes a community—parents, chil- 
dren, teacher, supervisor — educating 
themselves together. 
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Reading offers one of the most in. 
portant means for in-service education, 
Reviews in current issues of professional 
magazines present the best books 
educational experiments and_ thinking, 
The intelligent adult need not wait until 
a summer school course to have thes 
books assigned. It is a curious con- 
mentary on our profession that many 
teachers spend money, and feel amply 
repaid, for the privilege of being per- 
sonally conducted through books whieh 
they must read hurriedly during th 
summer, when they might have pur 
chased these books and read them at 
their leisure during the winter months, 
Surely they need not travel to a uni- 
versity to find out what is being written. 
“The Reader’s Guide” in this journal, 
for example, is under the direction of 
a competent leader in education, whose 
services as instructor are made available 
through her reviews. This is in no sense 
an argument against summer schools 
and attendance at them; it is rather 
an argument against the kind of reading 
summer school instructors are con- 
pelled to direct. Perhaps our zeal for 
credits puts too small a premium on 
independent study. Teachers themselves 
can do much to remedy this situation. 

Professional reading is but one 
avenue. Political, social, and other cul- 
tural interests also have their outlet 
through reading. Teachers who live on 
small incomes (and most teachers must 
do this) would do well to investigate the 
wealth of books now available at less 
than a dollar each. At least half a dozen 
such series are now available in America, 
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and offer sufficient reading to keep the 
most eager stimulated. Summer school 
surveys indicate that an unfortunately 
large proportion of teachers content 
themselves with the local papers, with 
magazine reading which gives but one 
side to controversial questions, with 
radio listening which includes a limited 
range of programs. Teachers in city 
schools are often unfamiliar with relief 
centers, W.P.A. projects, and _ the 
activities of labor groups. Rural teachers 
are ignorant of the history and develop- 
ment of farmers’ organizations, with the 
problems of agriculture, the facilities of 
the local community. A teacher in a 
mining town recently discovered with 
surprise that in the homes of her foreign 
speaking parents were bits of china, 
embroidery, household equipment, and 
personal trinkets which offered rich 
understanding of the folk art of two 
nationalities. The editors of this issue 
will feel satisfied if from the suggestions 
presented teachers and supervisors may 
be stimulated to discover the types of 
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individual, professional, and community 
education open to them. 


* * & € 


It is the desire of the editors that 
increasingly classroom teachers will con- 
tribute to this periodical discussion of 
their needs for supervision, their most 
crucial problems, and their findings 
about children and teaching. We have 
long since given up model lesson plans, 
lists of formal “methods,” or other fixed 
patterns. In one sense the very title, 
Educational Method, is out of harmony 
with present concepts. In the sense, 
however, that method is the process, the 
term is vital and useful. If teachers can 
report the processes by which they grew 
in understanding of society, of them- 
selves, and of children, and of how they 
assisted children to think and develop, 
the material will be most acceptable. In- 
terchange between supervisors and teach- 
ers is as essential to wholesome develop- 
ment as is discussion between teachers 


and pupils. 











To the Members 


By the time this reaches you, we will be on the eve of 
the St. Louis Convention, February 26, 27, and 28. 
A number of people have given generously of their time 
and energy in making plans for this program, and I 
think we may look forward to stimulating and enjoyable 
sessions. I am sure you agree with me that exchange of 
ideas, such as occurs at a convention, is a fine source of 
inspiration for continued professional effort, and I hope 
this may be available to many in our membership. 

The Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction is proud to announce the publication of the 
Twelfth Yearbook, Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise. Much credit must be given Miss Helen 
Heffernan and her editorial staff for their splendid work 
on this report. The Yearbook is the result of careful 
evaluation of current practices made by experienced 
leaders in education. It may be considered a practical 
guide to modern teaching method. It is enriched with 
many concrete illustrations from classroom practice. We 
feel that this Yearbook is a worthy contribution to 
educational literature. It should be valuable as source 
material for group discussions of teachers and adminis- 
trators. We hope members will let us know the uses to 
which the Yearbook is put, comments and criticisms, and 
suggestions for future yearbooks. 


Julia L. Hahn 
President 
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Headquarters office is humming with 
ctivity in preparation for the conven- 
ion in St. Louis, February 26, 27, and 
8. Every member of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion is being mailed a letter concerning 
attendance at certain sessions. We hope 
you will return the form as soon as pos- 
rible, so that satisfactory arrangements 
for meetings can be made in advance. 
We hope to see you in St. Louis. 

& 

A highlight of the plans of the De- 
partment is a Summer Conference to 
be held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, July 8 to 19. The 
tentative theme is “Understanding the 
Growing Child in Our Emerging Cul- 
ture.” Those who attend the conference 
may elect the two-week session for 
two credit hours, graduate or under- 
graduate. It is planned to offer stimu- 
lating experiences in the community as 
well as opportunity for discussions and 
small study groups. Leaders are to be 
drawn from various fields of interest. 
Emphasis will be given to the benefits 
of informal exchange of experiences. 
Watch for further information con- 
cerning this conference as plans are 
completed. 

ad 

Miss Fannie J. Ragland, State Chair- 
man for Ohio, sends us reports of active 
committee work. The two problems 
under consideration are: (1) Materials 
of Instruction and (2) Relationship 
Between Teachers and Supervisors. 

It is of interest that among the com- 
mittee members are those who hold posi- 
tions as supervisors and principals, an 
assistant county superintendent, a 





member of a county board of edu- 
cation, and a member of the staff of a 
teacher training institution. We will 
watch eagerly for the results of such 
cooperation. 

& 

Superintendent Harold P. French of 
Albany County Schools reports a 
stimulating type of study being made 
under his leadership. 

The principals of the Third Super- 
visory District of Albany County, New 
York, have chosen as their problem for 
group study for this school year “The 
Improvement of Techniques of Evalu- 
ating a Classroom Situation Through 
a Program of Visitation and Group 
Conferences.” 

The members of the group propose to 
arrange a schedule by which a school 
will be visited each month by the entire 
group. The visit will be preceded by a 
study of the school policy as formulated 
by its principal and will be followed by 
a half day conference, at which findings 
will be discussed. An attempt will be 
made to use schools of various types, 
limited to those within reasonable driving 
distance of Albany County. 

Problems completed during former 
years by this principals’ group are: 

1. The development of a check list 
by which a principal may evalu- 
ate his whole health program. 

2. Construction of a score card for 
evaluating a guidance program. 

3. Development of a form for pro- 
viding a confidential summary of 
a child’s background, interests and 
habits; the form to be used when 
transferring pupils to cooperating 
school systems. 

4. A study of the schools of the su- 
pervisory district to determine a 
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program of centralization into 


larger administrative units. 

5. Construction of a self-rating scale 
for school principals. 

6. Study of the report of the Regents 
Inquiry into the Cost and Char- 
acter of Education. 


2 


Dr. William Carl Ruediger, Professor 
of Education and Provost of George 
Washington University, retired in the 
Summer of 1939 after thirty-two years 
of service in the University. Dr. 
Ruediger was dean of the School of 
Education for many years and is the 
author of widely used textbooks in the 
theory and practice of teaching. He 
was an active member of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction for many years. At one 
time, he was in charge of the book 
review section of Educational Method. 

On November 15, 1939, the William 
Carl Ruediger Lecture Series was 
inaugurated at the University. This 
series is sponsored by the Alpha Theta 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. The 
speaker was Professor Howard E. 
Wilson who is on leave of absence from 
Harvard University to work with the 
Educational Policies Commission on a 
project in Civic Education. Dr. Wilson 
spoke on the subject, “Education for 
Efficient Democracy.” 

& 


That the schools must educate for 
democracy, and that democracy must 
come to the aid of the schools are two 
of the major tenets presented to the 
White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, in Washington, Jan- 
uary 18-20. Work for this confrence, 
held under the sponsorship of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, has been in 
progress since April, 1939. 

“Education through the School” is 
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one of eleven subjects on which group 
meetings were held, the other ten being 
democracy as it concerns the family, 
economic resources of families and com. 
munities, housing, economic aid, social 
services, children in minority groups, 
religion, health and medical care, child 
labor and youth employment, and play 
and recreation. The reports considered 
at these group meetings were referred 
to the Report Committee of the confer. 
ence for incorporation in an extended 
final report to be published some time 
later. 
a 


United States Film Service ha 
announced a new film on_ low-rent 
housing. Consult your local housing 
authority about this film. If there is no 
local housing authority in your con- 
munity, write to the United States 
Housing Authority, or United States 
Film Service in Washington, D. C. 
There is no charge for the use of this 
film. 
The Film Service also has available 
upon request certain publications of 
interest to visual education groups. In- 
cluded in the available free publications 
are a Directory of United States Gov- 
ernment Films, United States Govern- 
ment Film Chart, Motion Picture Bibli- 
ography, descriptive folder on “The 
River” and “Good Neighbors,” 4 
reprint from USHA’s “Public Housing,” 
Study Guide on “The River” and numer- 
ous reprints of speeches and articles on 
the subject of documentary films and 
their value as an aid to education. The 
Film Service can provide information on 
all motion pictures distributed by the 
Federal Government. This service should 
be of interest to teachers in high school 
and upper elementary grades. 
Rutu Cunnincuam, Ezec. Secy. 
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Editor, Lois CorrerE Mossman 


‘PTHE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCA- 


TION IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By Adolph E. Meyer. New 
York. Prentice-Hall. 1939. $2.75. 
This book takes as its scope the edu- 
cational progress in the world in the 


first four decades of the twentieth 
century. The material is presented 
under three headings: I. Progressive 
Education, II. Other Developments, 


and III. National Systems. 

The discussion of progressive educa- 
tion is on the whole sympathetic 
although some emphasis is placed upon 
the criticisms, particularly of H. H. 
Horne. 

The selection of topics and the rela- 
tive proportion of space and emphasis 
given to each may constitute a point of 
criticism. Much space is given to Hughes 
Mearns, the Ojai Valley School, the 
Odenwald School of Paul Geheeb, Her- 
man Lietz’ Landerziehungsheime, and 
the Dalton Plan. Little or no mention 
is made of Lincoln School, Speyer 
School and its curriculum, the Baltimore 
County curriculum and the subsequent 
influence of these two curricula. Not 
much is said of the unit concept in 
curriculum construction. The author 
omits entirely James Earle Russell, 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, F. G. Bonser, 
Charles McMurry, and Frank McMurry. 
He neglects mentioning the McMurry 
influence on teacher training and _ in- 
service teaching as done through their 
promulgating the Five Formal Steps in 
lesson planning and type studies. Their 
leadership in the promotion of discus- 
sion is not recognized. The large body 
of research and teaching materials in 
such fields 


as reading, spelling and 


arithmetic, the discussion of the social 
studies, together with the growing 
social emphasis in the curricular con- 
tent, the prominence given to school 
surveys, the recent attention to mental 
hygiene, the growing and changing con- 
cept of the structure and function of 
school building plants, the use and 
popularity of teaching materials, work- 
books, and devices, and the growth of 
the idea of teacher organizations are 
some of the topics receiving little if any 
emphasis. 

The book would be much more useful 
if a more adequate index had been pre- 
pared. A number of topics discussed in 
the book are not listed in the index. 

The general spirit of the book is fine 
and forward-looking. The narrative of 
some of the developments is told in such 
a way as very definitely to enlist the 
reader’s interest. The text is much more 
readable than is the usual history of 
education. 

THE STOREHOUSE OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By C. C. Furnas. New York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1939. 562 p. 
$3.25. 

This volume is another in the “Science 
in Modern Living” Series. The editor, 
Samuel Ralph Powers, states that it 
is intended especially for curriculum 
workers and for teachers of science. The 
reviewer would add that it is peculiarly 
promising for usefulness to those who 
teach in our intermediate grades and 
find themselves confronted by questions 
about the materials of everyday experi- 
ences which challenge children. It is 
believed that much of the material will 
be read by the boys and girls themselves 
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when they are sufficiently alert to the 
activities in life about them. 

The major part of the book deals 
with descriptions of the uses, develop- 
ment, and supply of metals, non-metals, 
energy, and chemical products. The 
emphasis upon intelligent conservation 
is forthright. The details are told in a 
very readable style, interesting to those 
who are non-technically trained. 

The last chapter, of one hundred 
sixty pages, is given over to The Social 
Impacts as Viewed by an Engineer. 
Here the reader finds himself confronted 
with many of the social problems 
troubling us today. Some will question 
the author’s implied social theories. He 
is not so hostile to the idea of private 
ownership of natural resources as are 
some students of modern problems. His 
attitude toward the masses would not 
be acceptable to some. His emphasis 
upon the outstanding importance of 
economic values differs from what some 
others would make. In his discussion of 
the good life and its drives to action he 
seems not concerned with a measure of 
creativity in the making of choices, and 
of self-expression in the life of each 
individual—be the product of such 
activity ever so negligible in the eyes 
of others. The book has possibilities for 
awakening ambitions in youth, for sug- 
gesting new frontiers for endeavor. 
Many of the suggestions about education 
and the curriculum are valuable for 
their impact upon the thinking of those 
teachers who may read the book. Some 
of the phrases are critical—at times 
almost cynical—concerning values held 
by many who may be readers. 

As a storehouse of information for a 
teacher of dynamic boys and girls of 
intermediate grades and junior high 
school this book promises much. 
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Tue ContTRIBUTIONS OF 
Tue Epvucationat Poticirs 
ComMIssION 

In 1933, at the depth of the depres. 
sion the National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence 
appointed a Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education. As this con- 
mission worked, it, as a body, became 
convinced “that many of the evils which 
it was trying to correct had their roots 
in conditions existing long before the 
onset of the depression” and so recon- 
mended a program of long-term plan- 
ning for American Education. As a 
result, in December, 1935, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission was appointed 
by these same two organizations. 

The commission is now composed of 
twenty educators. Thirteen of these 
are appointed at large, five are ex-officio, 
and two are advisory. In addition, 
there are about 3000 active consultants 
drawn chiefly from officers of responsible 
educational organizations and _institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

There is also a secretary to the con- 
mission and a staff consisting of an 
assistant secretary and four consultants 
on social studies, community relations, 
and administration. 

The work of the commission 
eventuated in a number of publications 
issued by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Outstanding among these is the 
trilogy of three major documents: The 
Unique Function of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, The Purpose of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy, and The 
Structure and Administration of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. 

Publications include among others: 
A Bibliography on Education in the 
Depression, June, 1937 ; Research Memo- 
randum on Education in the Depression, 
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July, 19387; Social Services and the 
Schools, 1989; The Effects of Popu- 
lation Changes on American Education, 
i. 1939; and Federal Activities in 
Education, July, 1939. There are now 
in preparation The Economic Basis of 
Education by John Norton and The 
Integrity of Education, which is just 
started. 
Tue Tritocy 
1THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY. By Charles A. Beard. 
Washington, D. C. National Education 
Association. 1937. 129p. $.50. Illus- 
trated by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


Beginning with reference to the social 
and economic disturbances following the 
World War and the depression, Dr. 
Beard calls attention to the fact that 
society has begun to shift heavy bur- 
dens to the school while the school is 
continuing to operate largely within the 
frame of earlier conceptions of social 
needs. This situation makes imperative 
some adjustments to contemporary con- 
ditions and opportunities. 

The author follows with a very con- 
cise statement of the development of the 
concept of public education, tracing it 
from the point of view of the founders 
through three periods. The early leaders 
saw education as insuring: national 
unity, support for government by the 
people, a means of freeing the intel- 
lectual life, an aid to practical arts, and 
a means of developing leaders. In the 
middle period, public education was 


established, with the intent that it be 
democratic and universal, a support of 
government itself, a means of assimilat- 
ing aliens, and an equalizer of prepara- 
tion for opportunity. This was followed 
by a period of perfecting the agencies 
of education. 
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In his discussion of the intrinsic 
features of education, the author 
stresses mastery of knowledge; the seek- 
ing, defending, and humanizing of 
truth; the fostering of aspiration and 
creativity; the cherishing of beauty; 
and the quickening of the intellectual 
and spiritual life. His distinction be- 
tween education and propaganda is well 
worth thoughtful consideration. 

The reviewer suggests that the book 
as a whole offers a wholesome tonic to 
those who at times lose perspective in 
seeing their own work as vital in the 
larger life about them. 


2. THE STRUCTURE AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By 
George D. Strayer. Washington, D. C. 


National Education Association. 1938. 
128p. $50. Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. 


In this volume of the trilogy, the 
author presents, in simple, forthright 
statements, the structure and scope of 
public education in the United States as 
seen by the leaders in the field of edu- 
cational administration today. The dis- 
cussion takes account of recent changes 
in the social and economic scene and is 
convincing that the structure and pro- 
gram for education are far from static. 
Some would question whether the recent 
changes in administrative set-up, if 
judged by the statements in this book, 
have been far-reaching enough to repre- 
sent the democratic process in sufficient 
fullness. 

A chapter is devoted to local school 
administration, one to state school ad- 
ministration, and one to federal rela- 
tions to education. A short closing 
chapter opens up some of the recent 
controversial questions relative to the 
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support of public schools and the func- 
tion of private schools. 


8. THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, esp. Wil- 


liam G. Carr. Washington, D. C. Na- 
tional Education Association. 1938. 


157 p. $.50. Illustrated by Boris Artzy- 
basheff. 


The first three chapters in this volume 
are given to the discussion of the nature 
and sources of objectives, to the demo- 
cratic process, and to a general review 
of the objectives in education culminat- 
ing in the identification of four groups 
of objectives, and followed by four 
chapters each devoted respectively to 
one of these four groups. The con- 
cluding chapter points out critical fac- 
tors and does it at times in an almost 
scathing way, critical factors that 
impede the highest development of 
education in an American democracy. 

The first group of objectives is that 
of self-realization which is analyzed into 
thirteen characteristics. One wonders 
at the failure to include such qualitative 
characteristics as creativity, responsi- 
bility, initiative, reflection, acting on 
thinking, sensitivity, and curiosity. Per- 
haps the emphasis was upon required 
learnings rather than upon qualities 
involved in the processes included in 
self-realization. 

In the chapter analyzing human 
relationships and objectives, eight in 
number, the authors do not emphasize a 
dynamic effort to live so as to enable 
others to live, the spirit of overt effort 
to further evocation and release of each 
by the other, in order that each may 
promote the good life not only for him- 
self but for others. Similarly the 
analysis of economic efficiency into ten 
objectives might be interpreted as a 
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rather self-seeking, individualistic set oj 
objectives. This same comment mighj 
be made of the analysis of civic respon: 
sibility into twelve objectives althoug) 
there are two or three objectives whic 
involve group-action, group-mindednes, 

As one indication of the tone of th 
book the following quotation is offered, 


We shall not enthrone peace anj 
reason, at home or in the internation 
sphere, merely by conducting mode 
Leagues of Nations or model Senates iy 
our classrooms, or by memorizing th 
Kellogg Pact or the Bill of Rights, o 
by teaching children about the cunning 
habits of their little Eskimo, Italian, 
Russian, Japanese, or Ethiopia 
‘cousins.’ . . . There is no lasting con- 
tribution to peace, reason, and order 
from a school in which the discipline is 
based on autocracy; from a school in 
which the mainspring of effort is rivalry; 
from a school in which the chief purpose 
is personal advancement; from a school 
where the very atmoshpere is heavy with tj 
intolerance, fear, and suspicion, from : 
school that ignores and overwhelms the 
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living individual personality of each T 
child. st 
, ’ , _ mm i 

In his discussion of administration 
the author says: h 


The teaching functions of the school 
should not be subordinated to those of 
administration, research, or _ record 
keeping. 

Schools should promote their objec 
tives by providing for and encouraging 
greater initiative on the part of the 
learners in setting up objectives, select: 
ing methods of study, and appraising 
results. 

Today, in schools where teachers are 
as well prepared professionally as the 
administrative group, there is need for 
a complete recognition of their profes 
sional position and of the unique and 
valuable contribution which they can 
make to all phases of educational 
services. 

















set (EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
migh— Charles H. Judd. Boston. Houghton 
spon. Mifflin & Company. 1939. $2.25. 566 p. 
Lough 
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This educational psychology seems 
ardy to belong in the category of 
books usually so named. Examination 
of its table of contents and index reveals 
a difference from books so listed. Its 
index for instance omits entirely such 
terms as learning, growth, bonds, drill, 
purposes, needs, adjustments, matura- 
tion, motive or motivation, goals, effort, 
creativity, self, sensations, and self 
expression. Some of these terms are 
lian, incorporated in the context, however. 
»piange The table of contents indicates that 
con-@there is much material not usually in- 
dB cluded in a text on_ educational 
ne is ysychology. 
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A psychologist of some repute, in 
conversation with the reviewer, described 
the book as a psychological interpreta- 
With tion of the history of culture, particu- 
rr larly as embodied in the school subjects. 

'f There should be added the phrase, with 


each 
some specific applications to teaching 
_ | procedures. 
tof ‘The author’s point of view is indicated 
by these statements: 
hool 
ye ... a study of the way in which the 


soni tace proceeded in evolving a given 
art throws light on the difficulties 
: which individuals encounter in ac- 
jec- a 

‘ing «= Wiring the art and also helps to mark 
‘theg out the path that must be followed if 
ect-§ these difficulties are to be overcome. 
ingg Social psychology, or the science of 
racial achievements, is far more im- 
are} portant for educational psychology, 


the than is biology, which gives an ac- 
forf count of physical inheritance. (p. 87) 
fes- Educational psychology is concerned 
andf to some extént with human reactions 


cinf’ to food, but it is far more concerned 
mai with the way in which human beings 
react to the alphabet. (p. 99) 
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The book is organized into four parts. 
The first, Physical Heredity and Be- 
havior, discusses the principle of adap- 
tation, the nervous system, behavior, 
acquisition of new forms of behavior, 
writing as not transmitted through 
physical heredity, emotions, and per- 
ception as an active process. Organiza- 
tion is in these chapters presented as a 
fundamental concept in psychology. 

The second part is Social Heredity 
and consists of a largely historical dis- 
cussion of the race heritage as embodied 
in the school subjects, with some mention 
of psychological studies in some of the 
subjects and with some teaching sug- 
gestions. These topics discussed in- 
clude: language; spelling; reading; for- 
eign languages; attention; analysis, 
abstraction, and _ generalization; the 
number system and systems of measure- 
ment of social institutions; extension 
and systematization of experience; ex- 
periences of time; vocational and general 
education; the fine arts; the natural 
sciences; and the social sciences. 

The third part is on Personality, its 
periodicity, deficiencies and abnormal- 
ities, and generalization as the highest 
state of mental organization. The author 
asserts that “the normal course of life 
depends on the proper organization of 
all the different phases of an individual’s 
personality.” 

The fourth part is entitled Psycho- 
logical Solutions of Educational Prob- 
lems. It deals with the measurement 
movement and educational investiga- 
tions, discipline, individual differences, 
supervised study, and lesson-planning. 

In considering the point of view of 
the author we find a number of implied 
acceptances. The theory of growth and 
learning as involved in dealing with the 
environment is definite. Activity of the 
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learner is postulated as essential. Per- 
ception is presented as an active process. 

Psychology has come to recognize 
that its chief interest is in the active 
rather than the receptive side of life. 
Behavior has come to be a dominant 
subject of study in both biology and 
psychology. The change in emphasis 
from impressions to behavior was the 
result of the teachings of two great 
psychologists. (Wundt and James) 
(pp. 59-60) 

There is no content of mental life, 
no object of attention, no experience 
which does not get its value from 
the tendencies toward action which 
it arouses. (pp. 111-112) 


Patterns of behavior, not paths or 
bonds, are postulated. Adaptation is a 
fundamental process and there is 
asserted a differentiation of animal 
adaptation from human. 

In general, animals have accepted 
nature as it is and... [they] adjust 
themselves to nature’s demands. Man, 
with his superior intelligence, has re- 
versed the direction of adaptation. 
He uses his mental powers to change 
his natural environment, to adjust it 
to his needs and wishes. (p. 247) 


The book repeatedly refers to the 
thesis that there is something in the 
whole which exceeds the sum of its parts. 
In the discussion of diffusion and com- 
placence there is a close approach to 
the theory of equilibrium and its dis- 
turbance as furnishing the drive to 
action. Awareness of success and feel- 
ings of assurance are asserted as funda- 
mental in the development of a desirable 
personality. Choices by the learner are 
postulated as involved in the develop- 
mental process. Purpose or goal seeking, 
seems implied in “The unique ability of 
human beings to take control of natural 
forces has its roots in a certain power 
of selection of the center toward which 
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action at any given moment is directed” 
(p. 248) 

After mention of a defeatist attitud, 
this sentence follows: “He has lost th 
most valuable possessions that a normal 
individual has—initiative and courage,” 
(p. 490) 

In the quotation . the psycho. 
logical truth that the effects of school 
instruction depend on the way in which 
the minds of pupils operate rather than 
on the subject matter which they study,” 
one finds an interesting emphasis on pro- 
cesses, coming as it does from one who 
is recognized for his insistence on the 
great value derived from study of race 
heritage. 
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The discussion of language and its 
relative importance is significant in giv- 
ing insight into the author’s point of 
view. We quote: 








In any attempt to rank according 
to importance the various social in- 
stitutions which have evolved in the 
course of human life, first place must 
undoubtedly be given to language. 
Second place may possibly be assigned 
to government, but in close competi- 
tion for recognition as of equal, if not 
greater importance, is the number 
system. (p. 260) 

Any form of _ educational _psy- 
chology or theory of education which 
fails to recognize language as a major 
product of human evolution and as a 
determining factor in explaining all 
that happens in human experience is 
destined from the first to be a com- 
plete failure. (p. 246) 

Speech stands in the evolutionary 
scale above all organic types of adap- 
tation to the environment. (p. 150) 















In the prominence given to the dis- 
cussion of personality one would expect 
some relation of it to the development 
of self and distinction from it. The ma- 
terial in the book seems to call for such 
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a discussion. With so much endorsement 
of activity as fundamental one tends to 
look for a more dynamic interpretation 
of the self and personality than is given. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the 
fine arts and a chapter to emotions but 
the mental hygiene aspect of providing 
a means of self expression as an outlet 
of emotions is omitted. 

With the author’s great interest in 
the school subjects as the medium of 
studying the race heritage one notes 
vith interest his restraint as shown in 
his limiting to one small footnote his 
disapproval of the recent trend away 
from study of the school subjects as 
such. Perhaps it is a fine form of 
emphasis. 

Students of education will in some 
instances regret that the author has 
limited his footnotes and bibliographical 
data so much. In many instances he 
refers to a study that has been made, 
using some of the findings without nam- 
ing the person who made the study 
or telling where the total study may 
be found. An uninformed reader would 
be inconvenienced in the attempt to go 
to the study itself. 

In style the book is “very readable.” 
The material included is presented in a 
very interesting way. It should widen 
one’s concept of the scope and signifi- 
cance of education. Because of these 
characteristics it is believed that the 
book will have much influence in broad- 
ening the vision of those teachers who 
read it carefully. 

In its total organization the author 
has embodied material of a kind one 
seeks in a history of race culture, in 
a study of psychological investigations, 
and in a book on teaching. In making 
such a synthesis of these three large 
areas of study, he has of necessity omit- 
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ted much material. This leads one to 
wonder if the book is best suited to 
those already somewhat informed in 
these fields rather than suited to be- 
ginners. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN GO TO 
SCHOOL. By Dorothy Walter Baruch. 
Chicago. Scott, Foresman & Company. 
1939. $3.00. 504 p. 


This book is intended obviously for 
workers in nursery school, kindergarten, 
and parent education, for it deals di- 
rectly with methods, procedures, and 
problems in these areas of educational 
effort. The book, however, promises 
to render a much larger service since 
the author has used a style of writing 
which incorporates fundamental educa- 
tional principles, involved in all teach- 
ing and learning processes. It is a narra- 
tive of the particular processes used 
in the nursery and kindergarten school 
at Broadoaks but it illustrates an edu- 
cational point of view which any educa- 
tor will find challenging. 

Professor Baruch is Director of the 
Pre-school and Parent Education De- 
partment, Professor of Education, 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whit- 
tier College. This same Broadoaks 
School of Education has supervisory 
working relationships with three other 
nursery schools. One of these, the San 
Pedro Cooperative Nursery School, is 
described in Chapter 9, where is pre- 
sented a cooperative plan of conduct- 
ing a nursery school by parents of lim- 
ited financial status. 

The reader is impressed with the 
consistency with which the author dis- 
cusses every aspect of the work involved 
from a point of view (1) that is con- 
cerned primarily with the attempt to 
help each learner develop into more of 
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a person as he becomes increasingly 
more effective in living his life here and 
now, (2) that regards each learner as 
unique and as rightly entitled to re- 
spect in his efforts to deal with life 
as he meets it, and (3) that strives to 
understand the learner and life as he 
sees it. Throughout the book this point 
of view is dominant. 

The material presented is replete with 
evidence of what is meant by the emer- 
gent curriculum. The process of living 
in a wholesome environment, suited to 
the growth needs of little children, goes 
on, with incident after incident narrated 
in such a way as to give the feel of the 
process. The reader comes to aware- 


ness that specific learnings as ends set 
out to be learned are not what the 
author is describing. 

The details given are adequate for 
one to understand something of what is 
involved in the set up, equipment, and 


programing of a school for young chil- 
dren. Yet the author gives little atten- 
tion to these matters as such. The 
chapter on records gives an interpre- 
tation of the whole concept of records 
that promises to be of value to a worker 
with learners of any age if he is seri- 
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ously considering ways of improvinj 
records and ways of keeping parents iy 
formed. So intimately are parents j 
the Broadoaks School involved in thg 
processes that are going on there j 
the work with their own children anda 
with the other children that it seems 
superfluous to talk of records and re/ 
ports to inform the parents. 

Bibliographical data are abundant 
in footnotes: and in carefully annotatedy 
lists at the end of each chapter. Ap-f 
pendix B is a valuable bibliography off 
stories and poems for the preschool 
child, a list of which will be appreciated 
by workers with children of this age. J 

The reviewer finds the book promising} 
that it will give much help and stimu-f 
lation to workers, regardless of theff 
age with whom working, if such workers 
are interested in understanding a cur-f 
riculum designed to further growth, f 
ways of cooperating and working with® 
parents, ways of giving children greater 
security, methods of dealing with per- 
sonality problems, records and _ their ff 
uses, conference techniques, and work- § 
ing relationships in dealing with chil- 
dren, with staff assistants, with parents, 
and with experts. 
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yet? 





